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TRE STanparnn advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, awnd the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental vaiue of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land, 

We boid that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
fuil amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for tie 
privilege of using those bountics of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
asa result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away, 





Harrison's long and dull message is that 
he declares that ‘‘the collection of money 
not needed for public uses imposes an un- 
necessary burden on our people.” If he 
were wilittle more in the habit of ‘“study- 
ing maxims” he might see that this 
{truism involves the condemnation of the 


whole protective system. As it” is, he 
recommends a revision of the tariff, 
though he wants the protective prin- 
ciple maintained, and “fairly ap- 
plied to the products of our fields 
as well as of our shops.” This 
means, if it means anything, that the 
producers of wheat and Indian corn 


ought to have as much “encouragement” 
by way of aw bonus on their productions 
us have the producers of steel rails or 
blankets—a “most excellent doctrine,” but 
one which the republican majorities in 
both houses will have some difficulty in 
applying. 

The significant part of all this ts that 
the tariff question is up as certainly as if 
the democrats had carried the last presi- 
dential election, and that the party which 
rejected the Mills bill is now bound to see 
what it can do in the way of tariff 
reduction, If there were really any such 
thing as a protectionist. theory, ora pro- 
tectionist party—in the sense of a party 
advocating some coherent plan of pro- 


teclion—this would be a compara- 
tively ecusy matter. But the fact 
is that the protectionist power is 


mide up ofa lot of utterly selfish inter- 
ests, each fighting for its own nand, and 
intent on vetting or keeping the largest 
possible share of the plunder without re- 
Kor the re- 
publicans to open the tariff question is 
forthem to open the box of Pandora, 


gard to any other interest. 


Yet necessity drives them, 

President Harrison in his recommenda- 
tious endeavors to make this necessity as 
To state his own 
proposition in somewhat clearer terms, 
he 


light as possible, 


wants the “unnecessary burden of 


taxation so reduced that the smaller bur- 


den of taxation will not be more 
onerous than the present — larger 
burden of taxation by reason of 
the disabilities and limitations which 


the process of reducing taxes puts on 
This is really 
orthodox protection 
Poor labor! sweet labor! Taxes 
not be reduced’ so fast as to hurt it more 
than absolutely for what 
labor if there were no 


hoth capital and labor,” 
good maximisna, 


mist 


necessary, 
would become of 
taxes? And so President Harrison suy- 
vests the extension of the free list by 
placing Upon Gt articles that do not 
alfer injurious competition to such do- 
mestie productions as our home labor can 
supply.” This means the reduction of taxes 
which place inthe treasury something near 
what they take from the people, in prefer- 
ence to the reduction of taxes which for 
every dollar they place in’ the treasury 
enable rings and combinations and indi- 
vidual monopolists to take several dollars 
from the earnings of the Americaus who 
work for a living, 

The removal of the internal revenue 
taxes on tobacco and on spirits used in 
the arts, which the president also rec- 
ommends, .would be good in them- 
selves, just as would be the removal 


of taxes on the importation of lions, 


tigers, elephants, dismonds and other | 


of the whole internal revenue system. 


The president’s desire is evidently to 


get the largest reduction of | what 


our system of taxation is putting: in 
the treasury with the smallest redue- 
tion of what if is putting in private 
pockets, 


To further lessen the surplus and to 


do away with the scandal of taking 
money from the people to © pile 
it up in’ the treasury, the — presi- 


dent wants more forts, more war ships, 
anda big system of subsidies to Ameri- 
can steamers, the Blam educational pro- 
position, extensions of pensions, and an 
increase in the salaries of oar foreign rep- 
resentatives—most of whom are abso- 
lutely useless, 

On the other hand, he declares ayainst 
the loaning of government money to 
banks, as authorized, dangerous and un- 
He avoids 


recommendations on the silver 


just, which it assuredly is, 
definite 
question, stiuting that he will send ina 
later But. he 
seems blind to the obvious fact that 
the silver which we are buying up and 


message on this subject. 


coining at the rate of $2,000,000) 2 month | 


might better be suffered to remain in the 
earth or be turned into telegraph wires, 
The silver notes which are circulating a. 
pir, do not so cireulate because they 
represent silver lying in) the treasury, 
but because they are curvent money is- 
sued by the government. Tf they de- 
rived their value from the silver they 
be worth only 


seventy-two cents where now thes piss 


represent, they would 
fora dollar, 


It is pleasant to turn from the message 
of the veal president of the United States 
to the message of a make believe presi- 
dent of the United States. The students 
of Cornell have very wisely formed a mock 
congress, of the same kind as the mock 
parhaiments which are doing so much in 
Great Britain for popular political educa- 
tion, It is a single body following the 
rules ind methods of the national louse 
of representatives. Professor Charles A, 

of law has been 
the 


president of the United States, and the 


Collins of the school re- 


cently elected by congress mock 


Ithaca Sun of November 27 publishes in 


full his first message, Tlow much loftier 


its spirit, and how much higher its 
statesmanship than the message sent 


this week to the rea house of representa- 
tives, will be seen from aw few extracts, 
President Collins begins his mossace 
with congratiulitions upon the continu. 
ance of peace with foreign nations and 
Within ourown borders, Ele goes on to 
recommend a reduction in our army and 
navy, He declares that “the industrial 
spirit is so overwhelmingly the control- 
ling power in modern civilization, our sit- 
uation toward European nitions is so 
favorable to our own defense, and our 
other foreign neighbors are so weak in 
comparison with us, that it seems abso- 
lutely safe for the United States to rest 
upon the reasonable certainty that a for: 
eign wae is practically impossible, and to 
reduce its army and navy accardingly,” 
As to the use of the my in civil war 
he declares that experiece has shown that 
the part of the army and navy which re- 


mains loyal to the United States is liable 
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to be counterbalaneved by the part whieh 
joins with its enemies, and thus goes on: 


The actual motive whieh has inspired the 
policy of the preceding administration in ex- 
tending our naval equipment, when sharply 
amiulyazed, appears too be little more than 
nation vanity. The squadron of evolution 
lately sent out by the navy department ap- 
pears to have no other object than to mike i 
display of our vanity inthe sight of foreign 
nations. This is nob the line of development 
of which we should’ be most proud, or in 
whieh we are best fitted to shine. If the 
United States is to vo into the show business, 
there are other lines in whieh the exhibition 
miey gain us more eredit abroud and vou 
tribute to wmore solid) self-respect at home. 

The major general of the army has lately 
called attention to the frequeney ol de- 
sertions from the regular army, with sug- 
vestions for reliel. Lh is respeetfully sub- 
mitted for your cousideration that no citizen 
of the United States need be compelled to en- 
mage in any occupation from which te de- 
sires to retire, and thatasifieient standing 
army can be preserved with entire freedom 
of resigning therefrom: without the necessity 
of any desertions. There is for the most part 
in each of the states a well disciplined 
militia, so that in the case of any emergency 
iu fairly trained army may be quickly assem- 
bled. No more citizens should be drawn from | 
productive occupations than are absolutely 
necessary. 


As for the tariff and internal revenues, 
he says: 


] respectfully and earnestly suggest for 
your consideration that the time has come 
for the adoption of ultimate and absolute 
free trade as the permanent policy of this 
country. Certainly one of our eitizens will 
not purchase goods ina foreign country un-. 
less he protits by the purchase, Neither will 
ten, or one bundred, or one thousand, or one 
million of cur citizens do so, unless ulto- 
gether they protit by the exchange. We can 
certainly trust our people to make bargains 
with foreigners without being cheated in the 
bargaining, and ifthe bargains are prolita- 
ble to each individually, they are protitable 
to all combined. 

Asa method of raising revenue the tariff 
is essentially «w swindle, as indeed every 
method of indirect taxation is. PL is better 
for the citizen that the money which he pays 
for the support of the government should be 
pid directly from his pocket; that be should 
know what itas paid for, and should feel the 
expenditure. Thereby every citizen) who 
makes such payment will be interested in the 
economic administration of the coverament. 
The policy of collecting taxes from our citi- 
zens under the guise of money paid for cloth- 
ing, or tobaeco, or liquer, is essentially 
fraudulent, leading the citizen to think he is 
buying goods when he is, in fact, partly buy- 
ing goods abd partly paying taxes, und 
thereby deluding bira with a false notion that 
the government is not burdensome to him, 
throwing himoolf his vuared, and making it 
easy forthe government to be extravagant 
without complaints from its citizens, lune 
other way than by such methods of indirect 
taxation would the citizens of this country 
have ever submitted to contributing their 
wealth to the government in such abundiunce 
that the governinent kKuows not how to use 
it, except by devising new systems of ex. 
travacant expenditure, 

For similar reasons T recommend the entire 
wbolition of the internal revenue system, 
This system proceeds upon the like vieious 
theory of indirect taxation. The money 
necessity for the expenditures of the govern- 
ment should be apportioned by a& commission 
appointed for that purpose among the several 
states, wand the amounts apportioned to each 
state ean be collected tnderthe preseut state 
machinery without the necessity of adding a 
single officer thereto, With the creation of 
such a Cummisston the vast army of officers 
now made necessary by our internal revenue 
system and by our custom house system, 
could) be abolished, and the custom houses 
themselves und the revenue cutters, with the 
entire equipments for collecting the tariff ou 
imports could be disposed of for business pur- 
poses, thus bringing in a large revenue to 
the government and vastly reducing the an- 
nual expenditures, as well as abolishing wy 
large army of officeholders, und reducing 
thereby both the Lemptation and the oppor- 
tunity to treat the offices of the government 
as the spoils of vicborious political parties, 
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President Collins also recommends that 
cabinet officers shall have seats im the 
house, with the right to speak but not to 
vate, 
The rest of the messuge is hardly up to. : 
the parts referred to, but they are sults 








cient to show that the leaven of real 
democracy is working in Cornell, And 
what mock congresses discuss now the 
real congress will be discussing a few 
le years from now, Itis a pity that there 
are not more of them. 
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It will take a considerable further ad- 
vance in public sentiment before the 
democrats in congress can be expected to 
become democratic enough to propose 
the abolition of the army, navy, tariff 
and internal revenue system, but it is 
gratifying to find that at the begin- 
“ning of the new session the house demo- 
cratic caucus has, without dissent, 
adopted the following resolutions pro- 
posed by Mr. Wike of Hlinois: 


Resolved, That we, the democratic mem- 
bers of the house of representatives of the 
—_ Fifty-lirst congress, at the beginning of its 
a first session, hereby send greeting to the peo- 

ple of the vountry, the assurauces of our con- 

tinued contidence in aad devotion to the prin- 

ciples of tariff reform, as embraced in Presi- 

Be dent Cleveland's nessauves to the last congress 
upon that subject, and inthe platform of prio- 
i ciples adopted by the lust democratic nation- 
al convention at Sct. Louis; and that we bail 

with delight the emphatic approval of those 

principles by the people as expressed at the 

polls in the recent elections; and we pledge 

them to renew and continue in cougress the 

contest for a reduction of the war taxes so 

ably begun and prosecuted in former con- 

gresses by our representatives and senators. 


Not to recede means in this matter to 
go forward. 


ta An English author sent mea beok. He 

paid the postage and put it io the mail, 
ae and it duly arrived in New York. Where- 
upon the United States of America, in- 
stead of sending me the book, for the 
ef delivery of which it had been paid, sent 
| me the following notice: 


U. S. Customs BUREAU, ) 
Post OFFICE BUILDING, 

New York, Nov. 18. ‘ 
Henry George, 12 Union Square: A pack- 
age of books, imported through the mails 
and addressed to you, is heid at this bureau 
forthe collection of duty. It will be deliv- 
ered upon presentation of this notice, be- 
tween the hours of 9a, m. and 3 p.m. within 
thirty days of this date, at section 11, ground 
\ floor, Park row side of this building, and 
pavment of the duty assessed thereon. 

Please bring the exact sum written below. 

JOHN U. BuRKE, 
Clerk iu Charge. 


2a ST rn en ae 


8S. and E., No. 3155. 
Amount of duty, 2 cents. 


Pee I had to send a messenger to the post 
. office and add twenty-five cents to the 


‘ surplus before I could get the book. To 
= nine-tenths of the people of New York 
a this would have involved much more 
a trouble than to me. 

Zz Perhaps if the republicans cannot re- 
: ‘\ form anything else in the tariff they will 
i have the grace to abolish the miserable 


. petty larceny provision for searching the 
7 mails and collecting duties on books that 
come through. Thesystem was instituted 
some years since at the instance of some 
of the New York book importers who 
wished to make it so troublesome to re- 
ceive books from foreign countries through 
the mails that peonle who wanted foreign 
books would be driven to buy of them. 
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With reference to the striking sketch 
entitled “The Unheeded Messenger,” 
which will be found on the sixth page of 
this paper, it may be worth while to say 
that itis not a criticism from without, 
but from within, The name Joseph 
Armitage will not be found on the 
rolls of the late ‘Holy Council,” which 
held its session in St, George’s church in 
this city, with tan bark strewn on the 
streets, nor yet on any clergy list, or per- 
haps in any directory. Yet the real name 
of the wuthor would be suflicent to in- 
sure the prompt publication of any- 
thing less radical to which it was 
appended in any of the journalistic 
organs of @hat body officially styled the 
Protestant Episcopal church, but which 
some of ita members prefer to call the 
English branch of the Catholic church, 
The ciergy are more lettered in the free 
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THE STANDARD. 
prayer for the faithful departed at the 
church of All Souls. On Saturday he 
took part in a requiem mass at the 
church of the Ascension. On Sunday 
morning he preached at the church of 
the Ascension; in the afternoon he 
preached to the members of St. An- 
drew’s brotherhood; in the evening he 
preached on the emancipation of labor 
in St. James’s church. On Monday he 
visited and officiated at Kemper hall, a 
school for girls under the charge of the 
Sisters of St. Mary. On Tuesday he held 
wv retreat for ladies in connection with St. 
Clement’s parish, and in the evening 
spoke at the rooms of the Young men’s 
Christian association. The restoration 
toall men of their equal rights:in the 
bounty of their Creator is an integral 
part of Father Huntington’s religion, 
and wherever he goes our single tax peo- 
ple will find him ready to speak for them 
if his time will permit, But whether 
rightly or wrongly, he is first and all the 
time a priest. On Saturday last he be- 
gan atwo weeks’ mission in the leading 
ehurch at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


expression of their opinions than any 
other class of men, unless, perhaps, it be 
colleyxe professors, but the ferment of the 
times is going on umong them neverthe- 
less, 


On the last page of THe STANDARD of 
November 23 appeaed an advertisement of 
«a mortgage investment company, which, 
contrary to the custom of THE STANDARD, 
was printed in the type usually used for 
reading matter, and without any dis- 
tinguishing mark. It may be as well, 
therefore, to say that this was an adver- 
lisement, and that THE STANDARD knows 
nothing about this company except what 
is there stated by its managers, and has 
no advice whatever to give its readers as 
to their investments. 


It ought, however, to be clearly under- 
stood by all who propose to make invest- 
ments in farm mortgages and other secu- 
rities which have the value of land for a 
basis, that all such investments are at 
the risk of the investor, and that we sin- 
gle tax men propose, as soon aS We pos- 
sibly can, to take land values for the use 
of the community without the slightest 
consideration for any investments that 
may be based on them. Nor do we re- 
gard these investors in farm mortgages 
as having superior claims to the farmers. 
Int our view mortgagee and mortgagor 
are joint owners, and where a change in 
taxation causes a decrease in the value of 
land, the loss by appropriate legislation 
ought to be made to fall proportionately 
on both. 

On a general view the great increase in 
the mortgage business is not to be re- 
gretted, though it is ultimately certain to 
lead to great losses among investors, 
American farmers are now so extensively 
mortgaged that the quicker the rest of 
them are put under mortgage the quicker 
is the whole body likely to wake up. 
What is going on through the mort- 
wage is the conversion of the independent 
American farmer who tilled his own acres, 
into the tenant or agricultural laborer, 
and the concentration of the land owner- 
ship of the whole country in the cities 
(especially the eastern cities) and Europe. 
The more quickly the process goes on the 
more likely is the American farmer to 
realize what hurts him before losing his 
spirit. And when he does, investments 
based on land values will tumble. 


I will speak before the Woman's Satur- 
day club in New Haven on Saturcay, 
December 7th; in Rev. Mr. Halli- 
day’s church (Congregational), in Brook- 
lyn, on the evening of Sunday, 8th, 
and before the Woman's society in 
Brooklyn on the afternoon of Monday, 
9th. On Monday. December 16, I will speak 
before the Young men’s Christian associa- 
tion in Youngstown, Ohio; on Tuesday, 
17th, at Johnstown, Pa.; on Wednes- 
day, 18th, before the Teachers’ insti- 
tute at Pottsville, Pa., and on Thursday, 
19th, at York, Pa. On Monday, 23d, I 
will address a meeting of Baptist min- 
isters in Philadelphia in the morning, 
and speak in Vineland, N. J., in the 
evening, HENRY GEORGE. 
THE HECK LING OF MR. MORLEY, 

Mr. G. R. Griffith’s letter gives in 
detaila few of the questions put to Mr. 
John Morley by the representatives of a 
labor organization in Newcastle. Mr. 
Morley’s replies lack definiteness and co- 
herency. He seems to have had a most 
unpleasant half hour, and we do not won- 
der that the acrid and acidulous Satur- 
day Review seizes the occasion to get off 
the clever verses printed elsewhere as a 
thrust at the liberal statesman. The in- 
cident shows clearly that. Mr. Morley is 
not well equipped for the new politics 
that he has himself done so much to 
bring about. He wants to treat each 
question as itcomes up without relation 
to other questions. He evidently has no 
clearly defined economic principles by 
which to test the ultimate expediency of 
each separate proposition or its relation 
to other measures, He is out of touch 
With the forces that are rapidly making 
England the most democratic country in 
the world, in spite of a royal show that 
may shortly be removed to its appropriate 
place among Madam Tussaud’s wax 
works, Mr, Morley thinks it worth while 
to demand the continuance of this show, 
but the old cry, “the king is dead, long 
live the king,” is already on the tonzue— 
tips of the men who are to shape Eng- 
land’s destinies, and it will.scon be ut- 
tered with a new and tremendous mean- 
ing. 

The new king will be called by demo- 
crats “the people” and by aristocrats “the 
mob,” but he will be a real monarch, 
caring much for the substantialities of 
power and nothing for the fuss and 
feathers with which his predecessors 
hedged themselves about, And he will, 
if possible, care even less for the wills and 
testaments and other papers and parch- 
ments with which they have attempted 
ta cripple his freedom, curtail his power 
and narrow his inheritance, Democracy 
seems likely ,to come to power in Eng. 
land in no angry mood, but with an un- 
mistakable disposition to question many 
of the accepted verities and to summonu 
the very axioms of the old statecraft and 





The withdrawal of Rev, Father Hunt? 
ington from his charge at the Holy 
Cross church in this city, coupled with 
his recent single tax speech in CLicago, 
has been made the occasion of several 
newspaper items, stating that he was 
about to leave his clerical duties and de- 
vote himself to the advocacy of the sin- 
cle tax, Whether this would or would 
not be a good thing for him to do, the 
fact is that he has no idea of anything of 
the kind. The withdrawal of Father 
Huntington and Father Allen from the 
charge of the Holy Cross church was 
simply to allow them to engage in the 
larger mission work for whieh their or- 
der is especially intended. How much 
Father Huntington’s speaking for the 
single tax has interfered with his re- 
ligious duties may be inferred from the 
fact, which in a recent conversation I 
learned from him incidentally, thet dur- 
ing the last two months in which he bas 
traveled between two and three thousand 
miles, there has never been a day on 
which he has not celebrated the holy 
communion, His recent single tax speech 
in Chicago was but an incident to the re- 
ligious duties which called him there, as 
mey be seen from this record of his work 
in that city: 

On Thursday he made a single tax 
speech before wy great audience in Madi- 
son theatre, On Friday he took part in 
the yearly gathering of the Society for 
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the received political economy to face its 
eternal “Why?” There is likely to be a 
trying time for those statesmen and econo- 
mists who have by one or another pros 
cess reached the conclusion that what 
ever is is right, or at least irremediable. 
The hungry who in aland of plenty cry 
for bread will not much longer be satisfied 
with the stone of precedent. 

When Mr. Morley tells the people of 
England that their forefathers made a 
great mistake because they failed to reserve 
the mining land forthe nation he uncon- 
sciously acknowledges the justice of the 
ery of “the land for the people” and sug- 
gests the need of remedying that mis- 
take, When Williamof Normandy came 
to England, a conqueror, he made short 
work of the claims of the English peuple 
to the soil of England When the yoke of 
that conquest is finally lifted the English 
freemen of this generation will regard 
but lightly the claims of hallowed wrong 
to continuance. If it was, as Mr. Morley 
admits, a mistake of the dead to alienate 
the land, the instinctive answer of de- 
mocracy will be “let the living remedy 
the mistake and resume possession.” Some 
ways of doing this are vastly better and 
safer than other ways, and it behooves 
the scholar in politics to set about study- 
ing these ways, and that quickly. There 
is no sense in attempting to paralyze the 
will of an aroused people by the theory 
that they are bound by the mistakes, the 
blunders and the crimes of their fore- 
fathers. It was to a restored and triumph- 
unt people that the prophet said, “What 
mean ye that ye use this proverb con- 
cerning the land of Israel, saying, the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. As I 
live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not 
have occasion any more to use this 
proverb in Israel.” 





YOUNG MEN IN POLITICS. 

The World has been asking all sorts of 
public men to express their opinion con- 
cerning the obligation of young men to 
go into politics, and has elicited replies 
from « number, among them being 
ex-President Cleveland, Mr. Cleveland 
says that the warmth of his desire 
to see good American citizenship more 
prevalent is probably due to the cppor- 
tunities he has had “for observing the 
motive power and strength of selfish in- 
terests in governmental affairs,” and he 


declares that the disposition of repre- . 


sentatives to look no higher than the 
promotion of personal benefit or the local 
interests of their immediate constituents 
creates a tendency toward the delivery of 
questionable votes for like votes in behalf 
of pet schemes, Mr. Cleveland there- 
fore pleads for 

the cultivation of a sentiment among the 
people which will condemn this conduct and 
these ideas, and which will impress upon 
those who act for and represent us in every 
official capacity the truth that their duty is 
ouly performed by activity for the public 
good and by the utmost care that the spirit 
of our institutions suffers no impairment. 

Mr. Cleveland’s enemies never miss a 
chance to sneer at his utterances as 
trite and impracticable, but such utter- 
ances appeal to the moral sense of the 
people, and the popular faith in Mr, 
Cleveland is based on the belief that 
they really represent his opinions on pub- 
lic affairs, That the mass of the people 
stand by a man who believes public office 
isa public trust, and that considerations 
of the general welfare should take pre- 
cedence of local or private grabs at the 
public treasury, is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times, Nevertheless, mere 
exhortation has little effect so Jong asa 
surplus in the treasury invites extrava- 
gance and corrupt machines have it in 
their power to confine the choice of the 
people to the representatives of two op- 
posing bands of professional politicians, 
held together by “the cohesive power of 
public plunder.” What is needed igs to 
remove the temptation by abolishing the 
Opportunities now presented to selfish 
greed in public life. 

No other man in this generation has 
done more to bring about a change in this 
direction than Mr, Cleveland, Tha moat 
powerful incentive to log-rlling and une 
scrupulous greed in federal legislation is 
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the protective tariff, which was framed 
for the express purpose of giving one class 
of men a pecuniary advantage through 
legislation. So long as that system con- 
tinues it is useless to protest against other 
men seeking like advantages, They will 
admit that the principle is all wrong, bat 
while plunder is being divided they will 
argue that they and their constituents 
might as well have their share, = In 
forcing the question of protection or free 
trade wo the front Mr. Cleveland paved 
the way for the removal of the most 
powerful incenti.e to that narrowness 
and selfisiiness in politics which he la- 
ments. 

He did something more, He brought 
about a tendency which gathers strength 
from day to day toward a new political 
division of the American people on 
lines of principle. This is the thing that 
will bring voung men animated by unsel- 
fish zeal into politics, and they will come 
without waiting for the invitation of the 
bosses, and in defiance of the machines. 
They have come already, and, despite the 
derision and sneers of such papers as the 
New York Sun, they will remain in poli- 
tics, and through such organizations as the 
Reform club of this city, the democratic 
societies of Pennsylvania, and the single 
tax clubs throughout the country, they 
will force questions of principle to the 
front and compel mere machine politi- 
cians to look about them for some other 
means of livelihood, 





~ RECRUIT SUBS( RIPTION “BOOKS. _ 

The recruit subscription books adver- 
tised elsewhere are a most convenient 
device for the use of those who wish to 
take an active part in disseminating sin- 
gle tax ideas by extending the circula- 
tion of THE STANDARD. Quite a number 
of them have already been disposed of, 
but there must be hundreds of people who 
would like to have these handy order 
books in their pockets. A five dollar 
book will enable you to make a useful 
Christmas present in the shape of a four 
weeks’ subscription to THE STANDARD to 
thirty-five different people. 

In one instance a request has been 
made that the name of the person paying 
for recruit subscriptions shall not be 
given. Of course we shall respect such 
requests, but we hope they will not be 
made. People are somewhat indifferent 
to papers sent them by newspaper pub- 
lishers. Some people habitually decline 
to take such papers from the post office, 
fearing that the paper may be continued 
and a claim be made upon them. 
Under our recruit subscription book 
plan no such fear can be entertained. 
Before any paper is sent the proposed re- 
cipient is informed by postal card that 
THE STANDARD will be sent to him for four 
weeks, by direction of the person signing 
the order, and he not only will receive the 
paper but look it over with more interest 
than he would feel if he regarded it as one 
of the ordinary sample copies sent out by 
publishers, Let our friends not be so 
modest about their good work, It is far 
better that they should send the paper 


than that we should do so. 


TROUBLE FOR THE VROTECTIONISTS, 

“Give me free ore,” says Mr. Bent, 
president of the Pennsylvania steel com- 
pany, ‘and Pll sell pig iron in Liverpool 
and send steel rails to London, Whuat 
American industries most want is free 
opportunity and not legislative protec- 
tion or restriction.” This a remarkable 
utterance to come from the president of 
the great Pennsylvania steel company 
which has recently established enormous 
works at Steelton, near Baltimore, Mr. 
Bent goes on to say that the kind of ore 
needed for Bessemer steel is not found in 
sufficient quantities in this country, and 
that any attempt to protect American 
mines from Cuban and Mediterranean 
competition will simply close his com- 
pany’s works, throw tens of thousands of 
workingmen out of employment, and 
render unproductive tens of millions of 
capital, At present, he says, his com- 
pany pays $750,000 per yeur tariff tax, 
which must eitner come from the wages 
of American workingmen or from the 
prota of the American manufactures, 
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Such utterances as these coming from 
Pennsylvania iron) manufacturers indi- 
cate clearly there is trouble ahead for 
the republican majority in the coming 
congress. With all their audacity they 
will hardly dare disregard the protests 
that are sure to reach them. from manu- 
facturers like the Pennsylvania steel 
company and the New England woolen 
men, The situation will donbtless be 
further complicated by the clamorous 
demands of Pennsylvania mine owners 
and Ohio wool growers for the continu- 
ance and increase of existing duties on 
‘aw materials, How such violently con- 
flicting interests can be reconciled it is 
difficult to say. Of course they cannot 
be reconciled in the long run, but great 
skill and much lying will be required to 
smother them, with a view to preventing 
an outbreak on the floor of congress, 





IN THE SLUMS. 

Mr. Riis’s article in Scribner's Magazine 
entitled “How the Other Half Live,” a 
brief synopsis of which is givenin another 
column, is an intensely interesting report 
of life in the worst tenement districts of 
New York city. Mr. Riis has to the end 
preserved his character as a mere re- 
porter, although temptations to condemn 
social wrongs and to speculate upon 
remedies are as numerous as his para- 
graphs. 

We yields only enough to attribute the 
development of the “tough” to these 
poverty stricken and vicious surround- 
ings. ‘No toadstool,” he says, ‘was 
ever less justly to blame for not having 
grown up aspotless rose in its swamp 
than he for not being a tough.” And he 
ventures the conclusion that all etfort to 
reclaim the tough ‘must begin with the 
conditions of life against which his very 
existence is a protest.” But how in- 
effective for the purpose are the efforts 
Mr. Riis reports. Model tenements, 
neighborhood guilds, children’s friends, 
free reading rooms, tlower missions and 
fresh air excursions! What are any of 
these and all of them together, but well 
meant plans for cultivating roses in soil 
where only toadstools can grow? 

Referring to potters’ field, where the 
denizens of these districts are laid at rest, 
shoulder to shoulder, packed three tiers 
deep, he says they are ‘“‘crowded in death 
as they were in life, to ‘save space.’” 
Here he must have seen, and if he had 
been other than a mere reporter he must 
have puinted to, the fundamental wrong 
that makes the slums and generates the 
“tough.” Crowded, where there is plenty 
of room! Impoverished, where wealth is 
abundant and the means of multiplying 
it infinite! Objects of charity, where but 
simple justice is required! 

Why the eagerness to “save space?’ 
Because space is so valuable. Why is 
space so valuable? Because all available 
space is pre-empted, whether used or not. 
Kvery family in New York could have a 
comfortable home on Manhattan island 
if the space of the island were used; and 
the making and maintaining of these 
homes would afford opportunities for 
profitable employment, which would ex- 
cite ambition, encourage providence, pro- 
mote prosperity, and drain the slums, 

But that can never be while men are 
taxed for laboring, and rewarded for 
monopolizing space. 





A QUEER IDEA OF THE SINGLE TAX, 

The Evening Tribune of Evansville, 
Tndiana, begins an editorial article on the 
subject with the frank confession that. it 
does not ‘fully comprehend the meaning 
and scope of the single tax idea,” but it 
fears that ‘the sinvle tax advocates vo a 
little too far when they claim that any 
article should not be taxed more thin 
once in the history of its existence, if 
this is their position,” 

We hasten to assure our modest con- 
temporary that that is not our position, 
We are opposed to taxing any article pro- 
duced by human industry even once in 
the course of its existence, We hold that 
neither houses noe barns, vehicles, tools, 
clothing, food nor any of the good things 
that men produce for their own use or 
gratilication should be taxed at all, but 
that the only tax that should be laid ior 





the support of government should be a 
single tax on land values, including in 
the word “land” all mines, water powers, 
building lots in cities, and’ all other na- 
tural opportunities that have a value 
through the competition of men for the 
privilege of their exclusive possession and 
USE. 

The Tribune may at first refuse to ae- 
cept such a theory, but since it has had 
the honesty to confess that it does not 
understand it, we hope it will take the 
trouble to ascertain why others do ac- 
cept it before it rejects it, Tt says all 
thinking men admit “that sooner or 
later our system of taxation will undergo 
some radical changes.” Knowing: this, it 
ought to prepare for the change by seri- 
ously studying the only proposal that is 
radical in the true sense of the word— 
that is, the one system that goes to the 
very root of the existing evil. 

We beg the Tribune to put aside al 
once any fear that we propose to increase 
the burden on the farmers—already al- 
most too great to be borne, The pro- 
posal is to tax land values exclusive of 
improvements, and to tax nothing else. 
Where has the great increase in land 
values in Indiana oeccurred—in the cities 
or in the farming districts? Answer 
that question and then say if the burden 
of taxation were distributed strictly ac- 
cording to land values, whether the farm- 
ers’ proportion of it would be heavier er 
lighter. 





WHAT CAN WOMEN DO? 


We recently printed a letter from Mr. 
Hicks urging that women take a more 
active part jn the work of spreading the 
great doctrines that underlie and inspire 
the single lax movement. Last week we 
printed two letters, one from a Philadel- 
phia woman suggesting the formation of 
groups for the expounding and discussion 
of our principles, and another signed by 
half a dozen St. Louis women asking 
what field there is for women's work. 
This week we print the story of what 
one woman actually did. It is an extract 
from a private letter written by Mrs. Ford 
of Jackson, Mich., and no one who reads 
it can fail to see that it required courage 
as well as devotion to principle to enable 
her to make her protest. 

We do not propose to attempt to an- 
swer the question as to the best field for 
woman’s work, Women should answer 
that themselves, ind we hope that more 
of them will make sucvestions. Wesus- 
pect, however, that their most effective 
work can be done on such occasions as 
that utilized by Mrs. Ford and through 
their social relations. They have cer- 
tainly done a wonderful work on these 
lines for religion and temperance, and 
there is no reason why they should not 
on proper occasion turn social conversi- 
tion, when it drifts to serious subjects, in 
the right direction. The most ignorant 
and bigoted man will hesitate to cast 
aside as unworthy of consideration an 
idea clearly presented by a woman for 
whose good opinion he cares, 

So faras organized effort is concerned, 
the reading circle and the question club 
have been suggested as well worthy of 
consideration. Thousands of men and 
women are now meeting regularly for the 
study of literary and scientific subjects, 
and they find pleasure as well as profit in 
sich a course, Would not the similar 
study of the great and overshadowing 
social problem prove even more valuable 
and interesting? Original pipers and 
addresses are of course to be desired, but 
now that the magazines are crowded with 
discussions of every aspect of the social 
problem, there need be no waiting for 
subjects. Let reading clubs be formed 
and Jet those comprising them exchange 
experiences through THE STANDARD, 
What can women do? The question 
might almost be answered by another; 
What can’t they do, when inspired by 
zeal for a great idea? 








Mr, B.S, Child, secretary of the Hyde 
Park, Mass,, single tax league, says that 
their organization has taken great inter. 
est in pushing forward the work mapped 
out by the St, Louis single tax league in 
ite resolutions of July 23, urging our 





friends {o use their miluence to procure 


astatementin the fortheominge census of 
the morteave indebtedness of the peo- 
ple of this country. The Plyde Park 
league has seat resolittions to the piem- 
bers of congress from Massachusetts, and 
has received favorable veplies, with prom- 
ises Of assistance, The recent letter of 
Comoiissioner Porter to Air. Plann of 
tie single tax elub in) Wymore, Neb, in- 
dicates that the persistent pressure of 
single tax societies and lubor orsaniza- 
tions has beyunto have sente elect, and 
this should eneourage single tax men 
everywhere to push the miatter with en- 
ergy. Uf the investigation is made with 
honesty and thoroughness, it will demon- 
stmute thatthe numberof working farm. 
ers Who really own their own land is 
very smnall indeed, 


Mr. W. 2B. DuBois of Bavonne sends in 
wprinted list of officers of the Parmers’ 
alliance, and directs that reeruit) sub- 
scriptions be sent to them: for six weeks, 
From all quarters suggestions are re- 
ceived as to the importance of bringing: 
our principles to the attention of farmers, 
Mr, DuBois’s plan isa good one and we 
hope it will be generally iniitated. 


The letter from Mr, W. W. Colfax tell- 
ing how he obtained so many subseribers 
for THe STANDARD makes the process ap- 
pear a simple one. Mr. Colfax, knowing 
the paper to be one worthy of the attention 
of intelligent people takings an interest 
in public affairs, simply said so to his 
friends and netehbors and asked them 
to subseribe. They did so, though they 
had refused a similar request made by 
him three vears ago. Ff other single 
tax men would do. likewise they would 
doubtless soon double and quadruple the 
circulation of this paper. 


What a pity it is that so many of the 
good people of London, who are willing 
to do much toward housing the poor, 
vive no thought whatever to the creat 
problem why men able and willing to 
work should be so poor in the richest eity 
in the world. Jf this problem were once 
solved, landlords could find no tenants 
for pestilential houses, and sanitary in- 
spectors would find their 
gone, 


occupation 


Chief Mayes of the Cherokee nation 
gives his people some sound advice con- 
cerniog proposals to sulienate their bund. 
Have the white people not done enough 
wrone tothe Indians without trying to 
let the land speculators cheat them: out of 
their last refuge ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Judgve Brewer of the United States dis- 
triet court has decided that the mont in- 
spection ordinance of Topeka, Kansas, is 
unconstitutional, The ordinance wis de- 
sizned fo fetter the freedom of trade in 
the interest of local butchers, and the 
scheme hid itself uuder a pretended sani- 
tury object. The ordinance provided 
that all meat offered for sale in the To- 
peka markets should first be inspected on 
foot and slaughtered within one mile of 
the city limits. Lt was designed to shut 
out Wansas City, Onuetha and Chicago 
dressed beef, 


Postmaster General Wiandmaker’s an- 
niuil report expresses vain reeret at the 
dominiunee of the spoils systems says we 
are not prepared fora parcels post, asks 
legislation @mpoweringe the departiaenat 
to establish a ‘limited post and tete- 
graphic service,” notes a growing senti- 
meuto in davorof postal savings banks, 
reports a deticit of $7,109,060 for the last 
fiscal year, and prophecies an eiurly adop- 
tion of wone ceut letter rate, 


By a decision of the United States dis- 
trict court, Mary trene dtoyt, a young 
worn who has attained an unpleasant 
notoriety in New York by reason of 
strange conduct in various public places, 
and two other persons, become possessed 
of 480,000 acres of dand in West Virginia, 
The land is rich in coal, and its vaiue is 
placed at more than $2,000,000, 9 ‘The 
judge in rendering his decision said that 
the effort on the part of the state again 
to sell this land when she had once got 
her taxes was, onthe part of the school 
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commissioners, the most reprehensible 
condtet. 


Jasper, Ala--Under the present world 
wide system of tuxaiion butwna protectionist. 
These are my reasous: If my government 
taxes tiny products it is but just, when the 
fureigner brings his products into competition 
with mine, that be should be taxed likewise. 
Otherwise my government offers a premium 
for competition with ils own producers, Free 
trade between nations, when uny of them 
tuxes the products of its own laborers, is 
necessarily unequal, and, as to the taxed la- 
bor, unjust. But when every nation pays its 
own way out of its own resources (lind 
values) natural justice will demand and en- 
foree the comity of free trade between ta- 
tions. Jam not, therefore, in full: sympathy 
with your policy of fighting protection in 
national politics, but’ believe that we should 
seek to plant the. single tax system in the 
states and at the sume time to adjust tariff 
taxation as neur the line of labor protection 
and nowmonopoly production as possible. 

° CG. J. L. CUNNINGHAM. 


itis to be assumed that when vou 


speak of taxing foreigners you do not 
meunexactly what vou say, for you show 


too close an aequaintance with the yen- 


eral principles of taxation to be ignorant 
of the truth that one vation cannot tux 
the people of another, unless it has. a 
monopoly of the commodity upon which 
it levies its tax, What vou are under- 
stood to mean is that when a@ tax is  im- 
posed upon domestic goods a correspond- 
ing tax should be imposed Upon similar 
foreign goods, So as to inaintain the same 
relation of values that would exist if the 
domestic woods were not taxed, Whena 
w tax falls upon a commodity of domestic 
manufacture, the manufacturer pays the 
taxin the first) instance; but when he 
sells, unless foreigners can supply the 
market ata lower price, he shifts the 
whole tax to the consumer; and it is to 
prevent foreigners from supplying the 
market at a lower price, and to enable the 
manufacturer to pay his tax and shift. it 
to the consumer, that you would put 
about the same tax on the foreign com- 
modity that already falls upon the do- 
mestic conimodity. 

The effect of the domestic tax, unsup- 
ported by an import duty. would be to 
force the domestic manufacturer into an- 
other vocation, and to deprive the govern- 
men of this source of revenue; but the 
affect of the two taxes operating together 
would be to force us to buy the domestic 
commodity at more than its value, and 


to yield to the government a revenue 


from indirect taxation. As a question of 
justice you cannot but adniit it is better 
that the manufacturer should be drawn 
into another calling, and the government 
forced toward direct taxation, than that 
consumers should be compelled not only 
to pay an indirect tix tothe government, 
but also a profit-en the tax to the manu- 
fucturer, And asa matter of expediency, 
from the point of view of the single tax. 
you will concede, if you consider it, that 
the abolition of the tariff will) tend 
foward the adoption of the single tax, 
while the maintenance of the tariff will 
act as a buttress for indirect taxation 
grenerally. 

Af the tariff were abolished all the com- 
modities we manufacture would go into 
the market burdened with domestic taxes, 
So long as similar foreign commodities 
were likewise burdened our manufactur- 
ers would nol produce at a disadvantage; 
but as soon as it was noticed that pro- 
ducers of countries where indirect taxes 
were lightest were best able to compete, 
our manufacturers, instead of screaming 
for more taxes as they do now, would 
throw the whole weight of their influence 
in favor of the single tax, At the 
sume time the general government, 
having lost its revenues from intports, 
would in common with the state vovern- 
ments find it more and more difficnit to 
collect indirect taxes on anything in’ the 
production of which other countries come. 
pete with ours, all on aecount of the very 
principle to whieh vou allude, namely, 
that an indirect domestic tax needs the 
support of w corresponding import tax; 


und this governmental difficulty would 


vive wstill stronger impulse to the move. 
ment for a single tax, 

Whit has been said relates to the taxa- 
tion oof some  cdomestic commodities, 
others being exempl, You may have in 
niind, however, the general taxation of 
domestic commodities, But this would 
not need the supporlat tari’ protection, 
Though it would give to the foreign 
competitor an advantage ino our markets 
with reference ta some classes of goods, 
it would not give it with reference to all, 
Since, in the hase analysis, all trade is 
barter, no goods would be imported un- 
less other goods were exported; conses 
quently, foreign competition would be 
limited to certain classes of commodities, 
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and our production would be concentrated 
upon certitin other classes, The variety 
of our productions would be less than if 
we had no domestic indirect taxes: but 
the supply would be as great, except for 
the usual effect of such a tas in reducing 
reneral demand. If it} were otherwise, 
and foreigners were able to undersell us 
in everything, we could not export at all; 
and if we eould not export we could oot 
import; and if we could neither export 
norimport we should have to trade ex- 
clusively among ourselves, which would 
be the very ideal of protection, 

It was the view vou express that gave 
to us our present protective tariff. The 
war called for high internal revenue tax- 
ation, but it} was impossible to keep up 
an internal revenue law against the op- 
position of manufacturers without im- 
posing corresponding import duties, 
Consequently, according to Mr. Blaine in 
his “Twenty Years in Congress.” within 
a fortnight after the passage of the in- 
ternal revenue law congress rendered the 
in-ernal revenue taxes “more palatable 
and less oppressive to the producers by 
largely increasing the duties on imports.” 
And when, two yeurs later, the internal 
revenue tuxes on domestic manufactures 
were increased, % corresponding increase 
of import duties on foreign manufactures 
was made. 

These considerations amply justify our 
policy of attacking protection. It is still 
further justified by the fact that a pro- 
tective tariff is a subject of pereanial log 
rolling in congress and a prolific source 
of competition both inside and outside of 
coneress. And when we see that pro- 
tection is already the issue in national 
politics. while the single tax is yet to be- 
come an issue in the states, and consider 
that the issue of protection leads directly 
to that of the single tax, we should be 
untrue to our cause if we shunned or 
neglected the opportunity that this creat 
national question affords us. 

it is not necessary to explain the fu- 
tility of attempting to scale down import 
duties from time to time to make them 
correspond with domestic taxation, nor 
to point out the opportunities for vorrup- 
tion and the possibility of intermittent re- 
action, now toward the single tax and 
now away from it, that such a policy 
would involve, A little reflection will 
CONVINCE VOU, 

Millers in Canada ave agitating for a 
readjustment of the duties on wheat and 
flour so that four made in the United 
States miay be kept out of Canada. The 
millers have been unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing an increased duty on flour, and the 
trrviff as it stands at present is so arranged 
as to give the American miller a bonus of 
211, cents a barrel on flour sent to Can- 
ada, and thus causes importation, A very 
large quantity of American flour is made 
from American wheat, to the exclusion of 
home grown product, thus destroying the 
home market for Canadian wheat. The 
millers took the farmers into their confi- 
dence ata recent meeting and told them 
that either the farmers would have to 
help the ‘millers or the milling business in 
Canada would cease. It is difficult to un- 
derstand the density of intellect that can 
lead the farmers of Canada to join with 
wny class at home or abroad to promote 
w protective system, injurious to them- 
selves and designed to injure their friends 
and neighbors of like interests living 
just beyond an imaginary line to the 
south, 


A cottage at St. Paul, Mian., built in 
1851, has just been pulled down to make 
room for a business block, Says the St. 
Piul Globe; “Seven years ago, when the 
estate of Franklin Steele was divided, this 
house fel] to the daughter, Miss Vineent, 
now of New York, at a valuation of 
$5,000, She refused $22,000 a year or so 
ago, and the property is now probably 
worth %*50,000," 


Hugh Cavanagh writes to the Cincin- 
nati Kvening Post to tell of some things 
he saw in the south while- atlending the 
Wniehts of Labor general assembly. He 
says: ‘Wn the thirty-three cotton factories 
in the state of Georeia there are employed 
2,000 white children between the ages of 
seven and twelve years, every one of 
whom where questioned by the Kaights 
of Labor committee of investigation, re- 
veuling the fact that of the entire num 
ber only seventeen conld read and write 
their names, The lowest number of hours 
worked by these children or any of the 
operatives in this industry in this state is 
sixty-eight per week, fourteen hours 
Jonger than is worked by the operatives 
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inthe same industry io Great Britain, 
The wages paid are from twenty cents 
per day for the infants up to sixty cents 
per day for women and girls. Men in the 
picker room receive as high as eighty- 
five centsaday, A committee of gzentle- 
men representing the district assembly 
Knights of Labor of Atlanta, presented 
a statement of this condition of affairs to 
the state legislature asking that it be 
riven consideration. Failing to hear from 
that august body, the committee inquired 
the cause and were informed that a dis- 
cussion of the subject would expose the 
illiterate condition of the people of the 


state to its disadvantage, consequently it 


would be impolitic to agitate it.” 

The Bridveton Advertiser and the Sin- 
gle Tax Review is the name of a new 
weekly paper just started in Scotland by 
the Bridgeton branch of the Sccttish land 
restoration league. In its declaration of 
principles it advocates and clearly ex- 
pounds the single tax doctrine. It pledges 
itself to support national autonomy for 


each division of the British empire, ‘‘be- 
lieving that each nation has an inalien- 
able natural right to govern itself and 
that in federation alone can the true in- 
terests of each division and of the whole 
empire be properly and thoroughly pro- 
moted and conserved.” 


Mr. George’s recent lecture in Kings- 


ton, Canada, has evidently started up a 


lively controversy. Mr. D. A. Gibbons 
has written a communication undertak- 


ing to show that Mr. George’s ideas are 


mixed, He admits that the single tax 
has advantages, but thinks that tnese are 
greatly overweighted by the disadvan. 
taves. Mr. G. W. Goodwin answers Mr, 
Gibbons in the columns of the Whig. 
Other correspondents are taking a hand 
in the lively debate. 

The English post office does the bulk 
of the express business in Great Britain, 
carries parcels at an average cost of 
eleven cents each, and makes a profit of 
$2,250,000 a year. 

A move to consolidate the three great 
window glass manufacturing syndicates 
of this country under one management is 
likely to be accomplished by January 1, 
1x90. Two of these syndicates have been 
formed recently. One comprises all the 
factories in the Pittsburg district, and 
the other ail the natural gas town plants 
in Ohio and Indiana. The third is known 
us the United window glass company, 
und controls the factories in New York, 
lilinois and a portion of Indiana. The 
plants not controlled by any of these cor- 
porations are those located in Baltimore 
and New Jersey. A move to form a 
combinition similar to the others is now 
being made in Baltimore. In the event 
of the latter being organized by begin- 
ning ot next year, it will also be invited 
to enter the big trust. 


. 





According to the Saturday Globe of 
this city, there is a diamond trust or- 
ganized to control the rough diamond 
market. Diamond dealers in Maiden lane 
say that the price of rough diamonds has 
doubled within a year. This question 
should commend itself to the attention of 
millionaires in the United States senate. 
So long as trusts seize only the necessaries 
of life we can worry along, but when 
they attack luxuries it looks as if the 
country were going to the dogs. 

{t is now reported that the barbed wire 
combination has failed, the Federal steel 
company having found three tirms une 
willing to enter into the trust, 

The United States district altoriey has 
entered civil suits at Pittsburg in the 
United States cowt against James <A, 
Chambers, H. Sellers McKee, trading as 
the Chambers & McKee glass company, 
and James Campbell aad H, Slicker, presi- 
dents respectively of the American win- 
dow glass workers’ association and the 
Universal federation of window glass 
workers, to recover $1,000 fine imposed 
by the alien importation labor law for 
every man alleged to have been brought 
to this country by or at the instigation of 
the accused for employment at the Jean- 
uette glass works. Forty-six men are 
alleged to have been brought here in vio- 
lation of the law, 

The supreme court of MMlinois has de- 
cided that so far as the Chicago gas trust 
‘was organized with the object of pur- 
chasing and holding all the ahares of the 
Capital stock of any gas company in Chi- 
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cago or Illinois, it was not organized for 
a lawful purpose,” and that ‘all acts done 
by it toward the accomplishment of such 
object are illegal and void.” 





The New York Christian Advocate hav- 
ing expressed the opinion that ‘society 
cannot be improved except as the individ- 
ual is renewed,” and that “the material 
condition of the masses cannot be changed 
by legislation,” Dr, Boyd Cornick of Mas- 
coutah, LL, an earnest advocute, ad- 
dressed a letter of protest to the editor. 
The letter is published in a recent issue of 
the Advocate together with w courteous 
editorial note declaring that the second 
utterance should have been qualified by 
the adjective “mere” before legislation,” 

If all goes well this town will soon en- 
joy the Jaxury of a Chinese laundry trust, 
Ata recent meeting of 600 Chinese laun- 
drymen it was resolved to raise prices fif- 
teen per cent. . 


At the recent nceting in Chicago of the 
Railway passenger and freight conduc- 
tors’ mutual aid and benetlt association, 
Frank Campbell, who delivered the annu- 
al address, said of strikes that their fu- 
tility was emphasized in a recent report 
by the bureau of statisties on labor trou- 
bles in the United States for a space of 
six years. From 188t to [887 there occur- 
red 22,288 strikes, in which 1,328,205 men 
were enraged. The losses to the strikers 
amounted to S5IL,8t4, 723 and to the em- 
ployers $30,701,503. These strikes result- 
ed in a loss of employment to 30,000 wen. 
Labor troubles were not to de protitably 
settled by strikes and lockouts, 

A correspondent of the Brooklyn Mar- 
ket News says that the Wallabout miar- 
ket meno showd all be favorably inclined 
toward the single tax proposition. Me 
shows that if it were in force the market 
men would have no taxes whatever to 
pay on their stands or personal property, 
and that even the ground vents charged 
by the city would he reduced. | 

Johann Most, the anarchist, now says 
that his partisans should join hands with 
the socialists to fight the common enemy 
wherever they find him. At a recent 
meeting of the socialistic labor party, at 
asmall hallin this city, Otto Reimer, a 
former member of the German reichstag, 
said that anarchy was nonsense, and the 
anarchists would do well to join with the 
soclalists. 


A real estate compuny of Kansas City 
is about to open an ollice in Toledo, Ohio, 
and givethat town what the Blide calls a 
boom. The company has bought thirty- 
fouracres of land within the city limits, 
and on this 1.500 houses will be built by 
asyndicate, Now let Toledo apply the 
single tax and see how handsome an in- 
come the city can get out of the expected 
land boom, 


‘A property owner” at Los Angeles, 
Cal, unwillingly read “Progress and Pov- 
erty” and then wrote an enthusiastic let- 
ter to a local paper, saying: ‘Think of 
it! A world without poverty, all willing 
to work could work, and with the lower 
class elevated, all would be better off, 
and all this can be done by taxing the 
bounties of nature enough to make it un- 
profitable to hold them on speculation; 
city lots, iron, coal, copper and other 
mines; oil wells, timber lands, ete, ete, 
Once more TI must suy to my friends, read 
‘Progress and Poverty,’ ” 


The f.os Angeles tflerald learns that 
Mr. Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” has 
increased the demand at the town library 
for Henry George’s works and other 
books on economic and social subjects, 

P. FOR. urges the single tax upon 
farmers in a recent letter to the Dickin- 
son County, Kan., News, 


The largest land owner in the world is a 
woniin, Mrs. Emma Forsythe, the daugh- 
ter of a former American consul to 
Samoa, who is the propriefor af about 
150,000 acres on an island near New 
Guinea, and employs over 500 people on 
her plantation. 

The Richmond, Va, Dispateh, ino an 
editorial article entitled “Natural Mo- 
nopolies,” congratulates the city on own- 
ing its gas and water works, moots the 
question of a municipal electric lighting 
plant, and says: “In their circular of 
last week Messrs, John A. Hambleton & 
Co, of Baltimore touch this subject of 
natural monopolies, They ask, ‘Does 
the city furnish any part of the money? 
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Jet us say of a street railway. There is 
no doubl, we take it, that this question 
can be answered in the affirmative. That 
portion of the streets which a street rail- 
way is permitted to use is worth more in 
some cases than the track, cars, and all 
other equipments, say, on Broadway, 
New York.” 


Here is what the Farmers’ alliance of 
IHinois has put into its declaration of 
principles: Abolition of monopolies and 
trusts; reduction of the treasury surplus; 
free coinave of silver; reduction of taxes 
on necessaries of living, and increase of 
tuxes on whisky and tobaeco; opening of 
the Hennepin canal; abolition of the 
double system of taxation on real estate 
and its mortgages; reduction of freight 
and passenger rates; government owner- 
ship of railroads and telegraphs; better 
control of the liquor traffic; election of 
United States senators by the people; and 
2 uniform system of text books in the 
public schools. 


A street railway company at tfarvis- 
burg, Pa., insists upon laying rails in the 
streets without consulting the city 
council and in defiance of its prohibitions, 
on the ground that the company’s charter 
wives it power to lay rails wherever it 
will within the corporate limits. 

Jolin H. Blakeney writes to the South- 
ern New Yorker, publisned at Bingham- 
ton, to say that protection lowers waves 
while inventions should raise them, but 
do not. because wage eurners must ac- 
cept what those who contro) natural op- 
portunities will give. 

A young man plowing on a ranch 
near Galt, Cal, found over $1,600. His 
em. ployer kept all but $20 of it and left 
the plowmian to plod his weary way in the 
‘field. Hereis landlordism in its highest 
development. 


EVANSVILLE, lnd.—Does not the single tax 
have the effect to do away with private own- 
ership of land? Xx. 

It does away with private ownership 
but not with private possession. All the 
benelits that are usually ascribed to pri- 
vate ownership ave secured by private 
possession, and alf the wrongs and dan- 
gers involved in privite ownership are 
abolished, 


The United labor league of Philadelphia 
at a large and exciting meeting has 
placed itself on record as opposed not 
only to all forms of anarchy, but to the 
expression of sympathy for those who 
‘seek to meet in commemoration of 
unarchistic deeds or doctrines. 

Apropos of a discussion of the single 
tax ina recent sermon by the Rev. J. S, 
denckes of Indianapolis, L. P, Custer 
writes to the Sentinel of that city com- 
mending Mr. Jenckes’s attitude of intel- 
lectual hospitality and recommending 
such discussion to other ministers of the 
gospel on the ground that the question 
involved is one of morals, 

Mer. Martin Battle is moved by the 
perusal of Mr. Filmer’s recent article to 
suggest that a series of articles by the 
pioneers of the single tax movement 
would be “mighty intrestin’ readin’.” 
He thinks it will bring out a lot of facts 
that will prove valuable to the historian 
of the movement. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
‘Baad is Not uw Satable Commodity.’ 
To the Kditor of The Standard—Sir: 

Land isnot a salable commodity, and that 

isa point to keep the hammer on. By 

keeping the thet constantly in view ina 

Tace ty Tace argument the objections of 

the most acute Opponent are easily niet 

The great trouble with most people is the 

inability to: distinguish “land” from 

property.” Once they come to see this 
distinction the vest comics easy. Nine 
year's ago a friend of the writer read 

“Progress and Poverty,” and the first 

thing he did thereafter was to sally forth, 

with mischief in his eye, looking for some 
poor victim whom he might paralyze 
with the new idea, Tmadea stubborn re- 
sistance and was as blind as the blindest 
of them; but when T once saw that land 
should never have been bought and sold 
Pomade an unconditional surrender, 1 
enjoyed “Prosress and Poverty” very 
much, though converted previously, and 
found ivalmost as delightful reading as 
anything the keen and witty Autocrat” 
ever wrote, George and Wolines—typical 
AMevicang—how logical and acute they 
“both are; how apt in iustration; how 





- 


Dost cities Of ihe world, Does he sup 


powerful in carrying conviction with 
every statement! I wonder what the 
‘‘Autocrat’s” idea of the single tax is? 

It ig one thing to understand the first 
principie oneself and quite another to 
mike some one else see it. But the poor- 
est logician can argue with the best de- 
bater if he will only anchor on ‘Land is 
not asalable commodity.” Nothing can 
break your reasoning on this, whereas, if 
once you allow yourself to be adventured 
on the high seas of statistical speciation, 
monkeying vound catching straws, you 
may as well throw up your arms, vive 
one bubbling cry, and sink, for your case 
is hopeless, 2 G. WATSON, 

Philadelphia, Dec. x. 


ifow Mr. Colfax Worked, 


To the Editor of The Standard—Sir: 
From its initial number Ihave been an 
interested reader of THESTANDARD, With 
each succeeding issue I find myself more 
and more in harmony with its teachings, 
Not altogether selfish, it was my wish to 
share with others the intellectual feast 
Tenjoyed from week to week. With this 
object in view T took the field two vears 
ago asa solicitor for subscribers. Thesum 
total of that effort netted one solitary 
hermit, It is putting it mildly to say that 
I was sorely grieved and disappointed, 

A few days since I received your request 
for an expression of my views as to ihe 
best means of increasing the circulation 
of THE STANDARD in’ this community. 
The best answer, perhaps, IT can make is 
w reference to the fist of subscribers 
which IT have forwarded the past week, 
the result of a little lively missionary 
work on the part of the wrifer. Tam 
equally surprised and gratified at the re- 
sult, which exceeds my most sanguine 
expectations. 

Nearly fifty subscribers (and others in 
sight) as against a single capture two 
short years ago! Surely, the world do 
move. Is it not u hopeful sign? and does 
it not indicate the fact that liberalism is 
spreading, and that independent thought 
and action is superceding a blind, reason- 
less following of partisan leadership? 

Among the names sent you will be 
found representative men of both politi- 
cal parties, and the list as a whole is one 
of men of much more than average intel- 
ligence. In conversation T have endeavor- 
ed to avoid wll partisan feeling and refer- 
ence, asking subscriptions strictly upon 
its merits as an educational publication, 
It is not to be expected that each individ- 
ual represents a convert-to the single tax, 
or even to 1 moderate tariff reform. In- 
deed, in some instances intensified oppo- 
sition will no doubt be created. Right 
down here I am reminded of a happy ana 
forcible expression made use of recently 
in THE STANDARD, and which is decidedly 
apropos at this juncture: “The next best 
thing to making an advocate is to make 
anopponent. All we need fear is silence. 
Whatever briuys our principles to atten- 
tion, whatever promotes discussion, is 
for us a gain.” Well, the seed has been 
pretty thoroughly sown, and Pil wager 
my reputation as a prophet that some his 
fallen upon good ground and will yield 
an abundant harvest. I confess I am not 
without apprehension as to the peace and 
serenity of my own immediate future, 
As the medium whereby THE STANDARD 
has been introduced here T may be called 
upon at times to expound ideas and meas- 
ures new to many of its readers, 

Though well grounded in the faith, 
without the shadow of a doubt ar to its 
wisdom and justice, Coan conscious of 
my inability to defend, ina verbal way at 
least, the merits of the econontic ques- 
tions sco ably presented in its colunins, 
However, T won't attempt to cross the 
stream before LT reach its banks, Tf the 
emergency arises, and Joan crowded to 
the wall, THe StanpaRp will be within 
hailing distance and will surely come to 
the rescue, W. W, Conrvax, 

Wyandotte, Mich., Nov, 25, 


A Mloistor Who Mennes Well, but Don's 
Know, 

To the Kditor of The Standard—sir: 
Two Sundays ago TI attended « fashion- 
wble Madison avenue church, and listened 
attentively to the pastor’s sermon, I 
was pleased to see the earnest interest he 
manifested in the spiritual welfare of 
those he was pleased to call the poor of 
this city; still Dhardiy think he knows 
what poverty is. When he asserts that 
the kingdom of heaven will not come un- 
til the poor are brought into the church, 
he certainly does not mean the poverty 
stricken people who conspose a large pro- 
partion of the people af this as well as 
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pose that he can stir the religious senti- 


ments of a people pinched with the pain 


of hunger, or shivering in the thin gar- 
ments of poverty? 
indicated that his heart was all right, 
but his surroundings choke his desires to 
do the will of God. 
should be charitable to the poor,” se they 
should, and to one another. 
should uot the pastor preach justice to 
the poor? 


His earnest manner 


He thinks ‘the rich 


But why 


The poor carry the rich on their backs. 


Could not he, with the help of God, assist 


in lightening their burden, or is his be- 
lief so strongly fixed in the dectrine that 
(rod did not create this world with its 
natural opportunities for the benefit of all 
his creatures, that he, like our modern 
kings, believes, by the grace of God, that 
a few are the rightful possessors of the 
wealth created by all? Twould like that 
pastor to study out these problems: Whiy 
are the rich constantly growing richer 
without exertion, and the poor poorer 
with excessive labor? and why does the 
burden of poverty become heavier as 
civilization advances and miuin’s creative 
powers devise means to lighten man’s 
labor? Does he think that this state of 
things foreshadows the milleniumnu—if be- 
fore that event the poor are to be brought 
into the fold of Christ?) Charity, it: is 
evident, will never do if. Ife surely does 
not know the condition of the poor of the 
present day. T would like to give hima 
few lessons. METHODIST, 
New York, Nov. 25. 


Lectures are Needed, 

To the Editor of The Standard—sir: 1 
am of the opinion that we need more lec- 
tures now and right along up to Tso, 
They will do the cause more good than 
we can easily calculate. People are 
ready now to consider the question, and 
there is a grand opportunity for a lectur- 
ing campaign, not only in Chicago, but 
throughout the United States, 

Chicago, Ti. W.B. STEERS. 


How to Use Recrutt Subscription Books. 


To the Editor of The Standard—Sir: | 
would suggest that you call on your 
friends throughout the country to follow 
a plan worked by me within (he last few 
weeks, the points of which Traake appar- 
ent in this Jetter, From time to fime I 
selected one or two men whom Thad 
learned to know as thinkers along our 
line, and sent them STANDARDS with arti- 
cles and paragraphs marked. This last 
week I called on three of these, all well- 
to-do business men of our city, and solic- 
ited subscriptions, and each and all sub. 
scribed, i.e money for which T inclose. 
eIndian: volis, Ind. I. P. Custer, 

Haunted Mealerns, 

Tothe Editor of The Standard—Snie: The 
New York Times quotes the following 
from. THE STANDARD: 

One thin; lL noted in Lewiston and Auburn 
was a use of the word “meal” which wus new 
tome. To: meal’ a man is to give hima re- 
past. “Mealers wanted” means table bourd- 
ers wanted, ind the sign ‘‘Meuling” overia 
door means that fora proper consideration 
one may obtain meals within. 


A fmend of inine who spent fast siuin- 
mer at a Seasiue resort in Maine, told me 
that the word “‘mealers” was in use there 
in the above sense: and when, as was often 
the case, the keeper of the “meaing™ 
house sent a carriage wround to collect 
huis guests and carry them to and from 
their meals they were known as “hated 
mealers.” WP. Perky. 

New York, Now. 4, Esko. 





LAND AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 


Chte€ Mayen Warns ef the Danger of Alien- 
nsing the Soil, 

In the third annual message of the Hon, J. 
B. Mayes, prnicipal elie? of the Cherokee na- 
tion, the disscussion of questions bearing on 
Jand eceupies an important plice. Phe Indian 
chief submits the papers beannp on the 
United States government's proposition to 
purchase of the Cherokees 6,000,000 weres of 
lund af $1.25 per acre, He declares: 

In my opinion there is but one way by 
which the Cherokees could entertain a pro- 
position to cede anv portion of our country for 
the settlement of United States citizens. If 
the coustitution of the Cherokee nation 
means upything at ull, it certuinly: meuns 
what it says about the tenure and ownership 
of our Jand when it makes it the common 
property of the Cherokee people aud says it 
shall remain so, This article of the consti- 
tution was chunged tocomply with the treaty 
of 1566, Where if gave the Cherokees the 
right to allot theiy lands when they see tit. 
But, mark you, Wf this change ot tenure 
should be made, it) still plhuces the lunds in 
the hands of the people, Therefore, a change 
iu the constitution mast be effected belcre the 
Cherokee nation vould entertain the propo- 
Sieg to bey gue laud weetaf the Arka asus 
Fiver, ADY aclion va your yart, Ouleide of 





this fundamental principle of vour govern- 
tment would be revolution, which would not 
only involve the safety of your government, 





but your lands also. Inthe formation of the 
Cherokee government every principle goes 
to shaw that the Cherokee nation never in- 
tended to part with this eountry, but that it 
should remain the common preperty of the 
Cherokee people. So you will perceive that 
it will be a hard matter to sell any portion of 
our eounery to the United States Goveramnent, 
if we chose to da so, forthe settlenrent of het 
cilizens. 

At another point the message says: 

The settlement of the publie domain at this 
time reqtires your careful consideration. 
The complaint comes that itis beiug monopo- 
hazed by contracts made with non citizens in 
the fori of leases, by citizens plicing non- 
citizens iu the possession of improvement or 
employing suid non-citizen to make said im- 
provement for the exclusive use of the hiuud 
forimany years; and this privilege is) being 
transferred from one non eitizen to auother— 
‘arrying on vo speculation in real estate. 
From the information reeenved this evil and 
violation of law has been and ts being car- 
ried on at afeartubrate—thus placing a great 
portion of non-eitizens with the apparent 
right or expectation of ownership ino the 
sume, While the Cherokees must wish and ex- 
pect to see onr rich agricultural districts de 
veloped and made a souree of wealth and 
happiness to them. ft must be done ina way 
consistent with the principles of our vovern- 
ment wherein our lands are held in) common 
—wWhere everyone is equally an owner of 
every foot of Jand that belouss to the Cher- 
okees—where no one can oWh aay more of 
this common wealth than his neighbor, 

itis true that at all times some ettizen will 
use more of this landed property than others, 
but never can he really own more of the land 
than the most humble citizen that lives upon 
it. Bot this tendency to monopolize the use 
of it by non-citizens will surely deprive some 
citizens of the opportuuity of the use and 
cultivation of larce tracts of our best country. 
] request that you provide a severe penalty 
for this absolute lease of our soil in this mian- 
ner. ; 


MR. MORLEY AT NEWCASTLE. 


The Conference Stiva the Mens andispure 
the Wit of Tories, 


Iu discussing the recent conference at New- 
castle between Mr. Morley and the radicals 
of the city, the London Daily Telegraph = be- 
trays some terror. Mr. Hall, one of the 
deputation, protested strouciy ’araimst the 
attaching of a purchase scheme to a home 
rule bil The peoole of the country, be said, 
were opposed to its Lo guarantee a benefit, 
to the Trish landiovds was a thing they did 
not desire, “In any future tome rule bill 
the people of treliud ta ther awa parliameat 
should settle that.” He then demanded Mr, 
Morley’s opinion, and the latter simply an- 
swered, “Tl note all you say.” Mr. Morley, de- 
clares the Televraph, “has few enemies, bub 
if he had any poboay could wish him in a 
position of vreater humilmetion, He did not 
express his assent to the doctrines of delib- 
erate plunder laid down by Mr. TTall, and 
probably disagrees with them altogether; 
but then he is member for Newcastle and a 
liberal leader. and he did not venture to re- 
peat, in the face of this local politician, the 
views he proclaimed fearlessly in 1886. The 
silence of Mr. Morley, whea he hears hts 
own prineiples denonneed, is significant,” 

The Saturday Review, whieh is perhaps the 
everest aud most ageressive organ of Brit- 
ish toryisin, treats of the Neweastle confer- 
ence tua bright tit of verse in’ the Creek 
forma, with Morlios wand a chorus of hecklers 
speaking in character. The following is a 
portion: 


Cho. Our bosoms, like pomegrimates at the 

prime, 
Swell with the juice of questions. Wilt 

thou heed? 

Mor. Aye, ask and fear not, hechkel, fire 
away. 

Cho. What if a ian be doubly qualified! 

Mor. One man, one vote; ye Know the spoken 
word. 

Cho. Three years cone by, whab help in par- 
liament! 

Mor. Nay; but lestbage corrupt it, let it cease. 

Cho. Isit- for good that members serve for 
rice hes 

Mor, Vet better that they serve ye for a 
ware. 

(ho, Home rile, a word of many sonuds tnd. 
dark, 

Mor, ‘Poo dark to darken this our speech 
witha, 

Cho, Us, too, it doth befor, leading astray, 

Mor, Cateh, then, the bare yourselves have 
set afoot. 

Cho. Take we the land, and with ¢he land 
the mines! 

Mor, Buying or seizing them? Make clear 
your rede. 

Cha, Nay, nane but fools wil market with a 
thief, 

Mor, Hermes to help! What word scaped 
your lipsé 

Cho, Not ours the word, but Spencer's, blame 
thou hit. 

Kiur, But what if Speacver have recalled tie 
word? 

(tho, [t ski'ls nut to recall it; truth prevails, 

Mor, Mternalis i. Have ye mure to suy? 


The Man Bidet Work oe Well ns the Kent, 


ofthe Machluery, 
Mevideu biagihs Journal, 

Willintn Seely of 20 ‘Twiss street works at 
the E. Miller & Cu. factory. itis the eustom 
ut that factory tu close the gute of the yard 
live Nunutes after the gong, and then those 
Who are ouside cunbot euter for one hour, 
William was a little Jate und tried to get 
into tbe yard, put the pate closed so quickly 


that ib wctually cub thy pipe be had ip bly 


Mouth in wwe, 
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ceive a priestly outline surely; a grave, | it,” sighed the ecclesiastic mildly. “There 
gray beard and clerical clothes; but as isu reat deal to be done on the ‘enrich- 
the messenger guzed another aspect | ment of the liturgy,’ und I fear we may 
struck him, that of a prosperous man of | not finish even with that, There are all 
the world, Were it the turn of his head | the new collects, you know, and that most 
or the expression of his mouth and eyes, | excellent book of offices? And the pro- 
something surely made one feel at times | posed changes in the rubrics, not to speak 
{hat here was a dual character; the busi- | ot our new hymnal. They are discussing 
ness man walking hand in hiand with the | the wording of a line ina hymn this very 
priest, or the priestly nature shadowing | day; you would hardly believe how much 
the practical one. The messenger saw | attention it needs, But if you tried the 
this contrast, perhaps, more plainly | other house first,” he added, brightening 
thitn of{hers would have done, and it was | alittle. “That is the way to start such 
with a talfhesitating manner that he | movements, There are men among the 
spoke. lay delegates who would know all about 

“Sir, Tam the bearer of an entreaty to | property and that kind of thing.” 
this reverend company. Icome froma “Yes," the messenger said bitterly, 
great body of men, students in the scien- | “men who have been chosen because of 
tific world. They are seeking truth in] their wealth and power alone, many of 
nature, and their labor is helping all the | them caring nothing whatever for the 
time to pour fresh Tight upon her mys- | spread of the faith, or even fair dealing in 
teries. But there ware many among them |} business.” 
who gannet yet gain any insight into the The ecclesiastic looked distressed, and 
supernatural world or the spiritual hfe. | rubbed his hands together with a de- 
They want to believe in God, and in His | precating air, ‘I—I wouldn't let. them 
Son, but they cannot understand, They | hear that,” he whispered softly. ‘They 
have bidden me come and ask whether | are so kind to the church, vou know, and 
they may hope to guin any new light now | so interested, and they really give a great 
from the church; «whether the meeting of | deal. What should we clergymen do 
the bishops is to try and make the truth | without our rich wardens? I should be 
plainer to those of them who long to tind | sorry to have them offended by hearing 
a you say anything like that.” 

The ecclesiastic looked pleased. ‘*Ah,” “T shall be careful,” said the messenger 
he said, ‘you mean the agnostics and in- | gravely, half to himself it seemed. *‘Yes, 
fidels? Iam afraid they know very little | I will try them next time. I have more 
of the great authorities on which the [ work to do.” 
church bases her doctrines. The council It was toa layman that he came next, 
is hardly for the purpose of expounding | one busy morning. A great congregation 
those doctrines to the ignorant—there are | Was assembled in the house of deputies, 
plenty of books on the subject, But just | listening confusedly to the speakers. Tue 
now, I think, some of your friends might | Messenger succeeded in catching a busy, 
be edified and instructed by a matter | important httle man with unmistakable 
which is under discussion and brings up | signs of wealth about him, [fe was most 
much interesting historical information, | pleasant and forbearing toward this inter- 
It is tue subject of the Nicene creed and | ruption, and began in conciliating tones, 
the filiogue, a question which has been | ‘Well, my good man, what can T do tor 
often before the church. If we can only | you?” 
reach the point of having the repetition “Thave brought a petition,” was the 
of it compulsory —-~” answer. “IT hear there are some manu- 

The messenger looked a little puzzled. | facturers here, men of great riches.” 

“Po you think that would really helpa “There are,” said the delegate proudly. 
doubter?” he asked, ‘‘to hear it discussed, | ‘‘I have some interest in those things my- 
and the ditferences of opinion ?” self. Can Iserve vou in any way?’ 

“Well,” stammered the ecclesiastic, “if “T came,” the messenger said, ‘ton be- 
we cun get what we want established, | half of the many underpaid working 
you know, it will be a most important | women inthis vast Union. I know that 
thingy for the church. Think of it!-—the [| the holy vounci!l could send, if it) would, 
Nicene creed, the confession of our faith.” | a great stirring message to the men in 

But even us he looked the messenger | the church, begging them in the name of 
was retreating. “l thunk you,” he said, [| its heavenly mission to take up the cause 
“Eo will try to explain to them.” And | of these defenseless ones. There ure so 
without another word he had passed out { many of them who hardly dare look for- 
ugain into the street and disappeared, ‘A | ward tu existence even, You don’t know, 
strange man,” muttered the ecclesiastic. | I dare say, what itis to have starvation 
“T wonder who he could have been?” . [staring you and your little ones in the 

There was another morning when the } face every moment—to wonder why you 
two metagain in the sume place. The | were born for sucha frightful struggle.” 
messenger looked grave and haggard this But the delegate sciurcely seemed to be 
time; his face very pale as if with trouble. ] attending, Something just spoken on the 
“Ah,” he said, as the ecclesiastic came | the platform had caught his ear. “I?m 
toward him, “Iam glad to find you. I] so sorry,” he murmured. “It sounds very 
come with another plea to the holy coun- | sad, but T really fear that question will 
cil, from a far different source. Do you } have to go over till 1892. We're so very 
know—perhaps you do not, if, like so | much occupied just now. It’s the General 
many, you are from far off—that allabout | Thanksgiving, you know, and if we don’t 
us here in this great city there are thou- | get it fixed all right so that it will be 
sands of poor human souls struggling in | allowable for the congregation to join— 
the depths of darkness and vice and pover- | why, just think of cutting people off from 
ty—the tenement house population? I find, | giving public thanks for their benefits. 
incomprehensible as it is, that some of | Every member of the church ought to 
this property is actually owned by [ have the opportunity. We bless Thee fur 
churches; that church corporations draw | our creation, preservation and all the 
their revenues from those very dens of [ blessings of this life,” he repeated me- 
misery, Do you think anylhiuy could | chanically, listening still to the speaker. 
possibly be done about laying this before | ‘Ah, there isa chance for me to say a 
the American church and trying to make [ few words myself! Excuse me—I’m very 
its members feel the great wrong of it? | sorry—good morning”—and he was gone. 
Could any committee be organized that | There was something very bright in the 
would investigate it and bring back a re- | messenger’s eyes now; was it from a poor 
port, now that so many bishops and | man’s tears, or an angel’s wrath? 
priests are here together? Could the He came just oneday more, The eccle- 
council devise some way of reaching that [ siastic happened to be talking with 
miss of humanity and helping to set | another prominent layman when he ap- 
things straight, and teaching its rich men | peared, walking wearily and hopelessly 
to deal fairly and not ‘devour widows’ | this time, with head bowed, ‘You have 
houses?" brought another message?” the ecclesi- 

‘My dear friend” (if was the gentle ] astic asked, 
voice of the clergyman, and yet, strange! ‘Yes, just one more. You advised me 
that hard business tone in it too), “T have | to speak to a layman; is there one here 
no doubt that many of our city clergy | who is interested in coal mining?” 
recognize these evils and are doing what The ecclesiastic’s companion turned— 
they can to remedy them, But you must | “I have some influence in that direction,” 
remember that this council cannot inter- | he volunteered willingly. 
fere with matters of property and owner- “They tell me,” said the messenger, 
ship; it is not the church’s province to | “that the church cares for all her chil- 
undertake legislation with regard to those | dren; every one, Out in the west there 
things, So long as her moneys are used | are some mines where the employers 
to beautify her sanctuaries and extend | have cut down the wages to a sum on 
her charities, are not her members ful- |] which the miners cannot live, They have 
filling their work as faithfully as they | struck, and now the mines are shut down 
can?” and they are starving. There are bap- 
Pectin tak a seemed doubtful, | tized churchmen and communicants 

If the question cou d but be brought up | among them; they need spiritual help as 
for discussion,” he said, well as bodily sustenance, Can anything 

“Tam afraid there is really no time for | be done in the holy council about it? 
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“THE UNHEEDED MESSENGER. 


There was once, not very many years 
ago, a holy council It had come to- 
gether in one of the greatest cities of the 
world, a gathering’ of learned and rev- 
erend men from far and near, There 
were ardent, enthusiastic young priests, 
hard working pastors with sober mien 
and moderate views, round faced rectors 
of fashionable ehurches, worn, eager 
eyed missionaries bringing their tidings 
from distant fields, venerable bishops 
with white hairs and peaceful smiles, dry 
professors of theology and laymen of 
many fypes, some wondering, some 
dreary, some zealous. Tt was a council 
which claimed to hold its authority from 
tne very apostles and prophets them- 
selves; the trae church, the light and 
guide of the nations, the voice of the 












































it! think what a mission, what a glory, 
whatan unspeakable honor and respon- 
sibility for any earthly body to possess! 
The world was waiting for some great 
sound of that Voice: it wanted guidiunce, 
wanted light, wanted w living faith, 
and now tt would hear and see aad know 
at last. And then there were iill- 
ions of listening ears. Within a great 
church, the surrounding city roar soft- 
ened and stifled as far as man’s power 
could soften it, sat the holy bishops in 
secret session, receiving’ messages from 
the lower house of deputies, pondering, 
praying, advising with one another; and 
without, the world listened for the Voice. 
Away offin the heart of Asia there were 
ears strained to hear It, eager, anxious 
listeners; out in the west half-compre- 
hendinge Indians watched dully for mes- 
sengers to bring’ Tt; down in the south 
untaught children of God with black 
faces needed It; nearer still—ah, so near!— 
there were careless listeners, sorrowful, 
despairing listeners. sell-satistied listen- 
ers, thousands of deaf ears which had 
never cared to listen, thousands more 
which had never heard the Voice at all, 
never known what God's voice was; 
those “masses” which the great, wide, 
boundless church is trying to “reach.” 
But on the morniog of the great opening 
service, when the long line of bishops 
marched upto their places and knelt to- 
gether at the altar, they seemed so sure 
and splendid an array of soldiers as to 
leave no doubt now but that the church 
militant was ready at lust to grapple with 
all the powers of darkness which men- 
aced her children. 

It was on one morning soon after this 
opening service that w messave came to 
the holy council. There had been a great 
missionary mecting the night before, at 
which noble pioneer bishops and priests, 
who had risked their very lives to carry 
the gospel iuto heathen lands, had told 
the breathless multitudes of their work 
andits needs, Every work spoken had been 
fraught with fiery emphasis; one heard 
echoes of the Voice as one listened, anda 
divine spark seemed to have fallen into 
the midst of the assembly and kindled it 
to fresh energy for its glorious object. 
So that the next morning, when all were 
still feeling the warmth of enthusiasm, 
looked like a hopeful moment for an en- 
treaty. It was brought by a strange mes- 
senger to the door of the church, where 
the bishops were. No one seems even to 
have been quite clear what the actual 
outward appearance of this messenger 
Was: some say he wore the gurmeats of a 
laboring man, and had a face on which 
poverty and sin and ignorance had left 
marks; but others have maintained that 
the face was wianask, wand that there were 
clear bright eyes shining through, and a 
glimpse of something white and gleaming 
behind the ragged folds of his coat, One 
ortwo volunteered the stranve opinion 
that he might have been an angel in dis- 
guise; but of course it was the wrong end 
of the church for an angels an angel 
would never have knocked at the door 
instead of descending at the altar, and 
there were plenty of priests who could 
tell you how such things ought to be 
done, even by anvels, Whoever the 
messenger was, however, he came out of 
the noisy city streets, and stopped at the 
church steps to ask where the bishops 
might be found, He was told that he 
could not be admitted among them, but as 
the bearer of a message he looked for 
someone to whom he might intrust it; 
and as he stood waiting in the vestibule 
there cae toward hin a man whom we 
will call the ecclesiastic, His figure was 
scarcely more clearly defined than that of 
the messenger himself, and in the dim 
light of the church there seemed a strange 
contradiction about it, One could per- 





very unfortunate,” he said. 
there ought to be some one sent to tell 
them how misguided they are and what a 
broad sympathy the church has always 
maintained with faithful Jaborers, But 
I'm afraid the question will have to go 
over. We're so very busy now, that’s 
the trouble,” he 
‘We're introducing a new cliuse into the 
litany, for deliverance from earthquake, 
lire and llood. ‘You see, everything else 
had been provided for but that, and now 
here’s been the Charleston earthquake, 
and so many fires, and then this dreadful 
Johnstown alfair—such a damage to busi- 
ness and such a loss of life. We really 
can’t allow such a disaster to happen 
again without doing something to pre- 
vent it, We must get that clause in,” 
he muttered, uetvously. 
go and speak to Dr. A and Judge B and 
the Rev. Mr. C; they are all in favor of 
it, and good pushing men, Good day;” 
and he slipped away, turning’ back, how- 
ever, to say, “You know that might all 
be put into a pastoral letter, it would do 
quite as much good, I think.” 
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Could missionaries be sent to them as 
they are to the Indians and the Chinese, 
do you think?” 


The gentleman shook his head. “It is 
“Of course 


explained kindly, 


“T think Imust 


The ecclesiastic and the messenger were 


left alone, They stood silently looking 
at oneanother, the clergyman gazing into 
the great bright eyes before him, awe- 
struck and trembling now, he knew not 
why. On him, as on St. Paul, had flushed 
a sudden light that had blinded him. The 
inessenger had drawn himself up to his full 
height, and was looking down, grandly, 
pityingly; anda voice sounded, low and 
stern and infinitely bitter, repeating the 
words of the prophet,‘‘Many pastors have 
destroyed my vineyard.” When he looked 
up again, the messenger was gone, But 
clear before his listener's mental vision, 
as it had never yet dawned, came the 


sight of that sorrowful, sulfering world 
which had been knocking at the doors of 
the council, Why was it that there 
could be no answer to the knocking? 
Could 1t be because of such as he? Was 
he one of the ‘many pastors,’ the care- 
less shepherds who in leading sheep to 
the water springs had given uo heed to 
the tender vines and grasses spring- 
ing up about their path, but had 
let them be trodden ruthlessly down 
to make the ways broader? Did 
(sod mean that one sinyle sign of life or 
growth in His vineyard should be crushed 
or neglected, or that His wells of living 
water should be polluted with the nud 
and filth which clung to the feet of His 
heedlessly led flocks? The ecclesiastic 
pondered long, looked back over his own 
ministerial life; then he, too, turned and 
went out into the streets of the city. It 
is not known exactly what became of 
him. The members of his wealthy parish 
did not search long; they havea more 
eloquent preacher now to fill his place; 
the same full church and splendid music, 
the same long list of guilds and charities. 
But in and out of dark places, in the 
midst of poverty, hunger and sin; among 
debtors and doubters and drunkards, 
woes one more man, strugeling feebly but 
truly to make all men his brothers, and 
bear to them living echoes of the Voice, 

JACOB ARMITAGE, 


WHAT SHALL THE STATE DO FOR ME? 


In the Chautauquan for December ap- 
pears a strikiog article under the caption 
of What Shall the State Do For Me?” by 
Thomas 8. Preston of Brooklyn. The 
article is rendered all the more significant 
by the fact that it is placed in the pre- 
scribed course of educational) matter 
which that mavazine is presenting to its 
thousands of readers in the great and 
widely extended Chautauquan organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Preston’s first impulse is to say that 
what the state should first do for him is 
to let him alone, to give him absolute 
freedom to think, spenk or do as he 
pleases, This, however, quickly brings 
him face to face with the question of 
What kind of « world this would be if all 
were possessed of such insatiate desires? 
He is, therefore, Jed to the conclusion 
that the gratification of one man’s desires 
must be limited by gratification of the 
desires of other men, and that the pre- 
venation of this clash of interest cannot be 
left in the hands of the parties concerned, 
but must be the care of the state, Mr, 
Preston then continues: 

_Tadividual liberty must be conceded as the 
first step, Noone has a right to abridge it, 
What is this liberty? By the very fact of 
birth we prove our natural right to live, 
Otherwise nature enacts a lie And this 
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right to life is equal among all the children 


of men. From the right to life flows also 


‘the natural right to work out the end of 


our existence, which some men mistakenly 
seek in animal pleasures, end others glori- 
ously follow in obeying the promptings of 
their better nature, but which all men call 
the pursuit of happiness. Hence it was not 
onty a determination of the sphere of gov- 
ernment, but an enunciation of a fundamental 
principle of ethics and s profound religious 
profession when our forefathers in their 
magnificent Declaration of Independence 
asserted that all men are created equal, that 
they are enduwed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
The state should see to it that no iadividual 
interferes with another’s life, with his power 
to speak or to act or with bis pursuit of hap- 
piness. This is the source of the police power 


of the stute, one of the earliest functions as- 


sumed by every community. And as the 
state owes to all its citizens collectively what 
it owes to each one, it must also see that 
their life, jiberty and pursuit of happiness 
are not abridged by citizens of other 
states. Thence comes. the right of defense, 
and the power to maintain an army 
and navy. Moreover, the rigbt to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness is in- 
alienable. It cannot be bartered away or 
sold away or given away, much less stolen 
away. No mancan own another. Siavery 
is a crime against nature, and ib is the duty 
of the state to abolish it wherever it exists. 
Equal natural rights is the first principle ap- 
plicable to government of tbe state. 

This is but another way of saying that the 
state shall prevent the private rights of some 
from interfering with the private rights of 
others. While it is true that society owes no 
man a living, itis equally true that a just so- 
ciety should see to it that every individual 
has a chance to make a living for himself to 
the extent that the meuus exist. On a desert 
island, society, represented by a shipwrecked 
crew, might tind it impossible to afford access 
to such means, because they do not exist. 
But on this island of a world, floating through 
space, teeming with a superabundance of all 
things capable of sustaining life and edu- 
cating the higher faculties, where nature 
responds so kindly to every effort of tk: 
human mind, there is certainly enough and to 
spare for every individual that may be born 
into it. Ifthe individual is wicked or lazy 
and will uot exert his faculties to obtain the 
means of living, he deserves no sympathy. 
But such is not human nature. Man natur- 
ally seeks to acquire things with the least 
expenditure of time and labor, but that is a 
very different thing from saying that he 
would ratuer starve than work, Andif there 
be such a man, he should be left to starve. 
The state should see to it that equal natural 
right: are secured, 

A corollary of this is that equal natural 
opportunities should be maintained. Now 
natural opportunities are not equal if some 
members of the race are permitted to charge 
less fortunate fellow beings for their use. 
To be equi! these opportunities must be abso- 
lutely free or their value for use must not be 
allowed to accrue to the benetit of private 
individuals, With the air or the water, for 
instance, which are of such a physical char- 
acter that their use by one does uot preclude 
their use by another, their very nature makes 
them absolutely free. 

Land may be possessed and used in com- 
mon and substantial equality be secured such 
as is found among the Indian tribes. But the 
whole experience of the world has shown 
that such common possession of land works 
against individual improvement, against pro- 
gress, against civilization. It is worth while 
to consider whether equal opportunity here 
may not be secured in a better way by the 
state retaining for the whole people the 
annual value for use of the land, leaving 
actual possession undisturbed, as an induce- 
ment for individuals to improve it. Then no 
one would hola more jand than he wished to 
use and men would be free to apply them- 
selves directly to the land, the chief object 
of all labor. This would relieve competition 
and act as a balance wheel, so that when 
competition between workers became too 
stroug, those displaced could always make 
natural wages by direvt application to land. 
If competition should slackeu men would 
turn from the Jjand to more profitable occu- 
patious, Of course this does not imply any 
confiscation of improvements or products 
made by the individual. Those are his own 
as against all the world, and for the state to 
take any portion of them in taxation or other- 
wise is simply robbery. The state, then, 
should maintain equal natural opportunities, 
It should never permit any monopoly of the 
bounties of nature. 

Furthermore, it should never permit any 
other unlimited monopoly. Inthe case of a 
patent, the monopoly granted an inventor is 
considered as a reward for his intelligence 
and wn incentive to further discoveries. But 
it is very limited both in duration and appli: 
cation, and probably does not amount to 
more thaa the invention really is worth were 
there ho patent und the state rewarded the 
javentor with wu magnificent and well- 
deserved fortune instead, which perhaps 
would, after all, bo a better way, It is dif- 
ferent, however, with the perpetual monopoly 
of the ineans of transportation and the me- 
Gium ot, exebunge. Such monopolies seri- 
ously affect man’s natural righty to produce 
things, for things are uot produced, in the 











In assuming these functions should the 


state make compensation to present owners! 
Certainly there should be compensation for 
the plant and improvements, but none for 
the franchise unless something was paid for 
it to the state, aud in that case only what 
was originally paid. It would be unjust to 
the individuals who have made improve- 
ments to refuse them compensation, but the 
compensation should be for the improve- 
ments in their now existing condition. 


Now I begin to see that the ideal state 


should do many things for me aud for all my 
fellow beings as well. It must maintain a 
police, an army and a navy—at least in the 
present condition of society; it must prevent 
anyone from enslaving me and see to it that 
Iam free to apply myself to natural oppor- 
tunities, to travel, to send letters or inteili- 
gence, to trade freely the world over, tu pay 
no tribute to any man for anything which he 
has not produced by his labor or capital; 
aud conversely, it must not allow me to 
charge other men for things which I have 
not produced by my labor or capital. 
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John Morley on the Stand—Fallure of the 
Tory Allotments Act—Clergymen of the 
Established Church Evicting Tenants— 
Mr. Bradhurst and Sir William Mare 
court Doing Telllug Work. 

CANBEVIS, Wales, Nov. 5.—There are 
everywhere signs of great progress in 
public thonght in this country. It is no 
longer a pleasure to be an M. P.—a “gen- 
tleman.”’ Who wants to represent these 
howling waasses with their grievances 
and their constant increasing complaints ? 
It is a burlesque on representation to see 
an aristocrat of a tory standing before a 
representative audience, and his words 
are a mockery when he speaks of what 
he will do for the workingman. The 
tories and the unionists are coining set 
phrases, and are smoothing down the 
rufiled fringe of the great problem, and 
they promise some tinkering reforms 
which are bound to doa great deal for 
the workingman. But the indications 
are that the fringe will fray out and out 
until the whole of our imperfect and un- 
just social fabric will be destroyed, and 
a new one will be woven which shall be 
universally fyshionable and suitable to 
all. 

At Newcastle, November 4, Mr. John 
Morley received a deputation of the La- 
bor electoral organization, and the ac- 
count in to-day’s Diily news is most in- 
teresting, <A few of the questions are as 
follows: Are you in favor of adult suf- 
frage, of one vote to one man, of elections 
every three or four years? He favored 
the three proposa's. The payment of 
members of parliament he was inclined 
to think ought to be from the state, but 
he is not yet pledged to that. He was in 
favor of official expenses being paid out 
of the rates. He thought the deputation 
was going beyond the limits of the dis- 
cussion, as the deputation was simply a 
representative body of the above men- 
tioned organization. When asked whether 
he favored home rule for each nationality, 
and what particular kind of home rule, 
he objected, declaring that he would 
treat each case as it arose, He was not 
in favor of the abolition of monarchy. 

Asto the abolition of the house of 
lords, “it must be mended or ended,” If 
mended, the hereditary principle in the 
upper chamber must be abolished, As 
for the nationalization of land, Mr. Mor- 
ley said: “To am dead against it, and J 
will vote against it.” As for minerals, 
Mr. Morley continued: “TI have always 
thought that our forefathers made a great 
mistake when they didn't reserve the 
minerals fora nation, But as that ques- 
tion is now before a royal commission, | 
will not say anything definite on that 
point, Mr, Morley favors free education, 
and objects to a bill limiting the hours of 
labor of artisans to eight. On being 
usked whether he was in favor of the 
state acquisition of railways and other 
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economic sense, until they reach the con- 
sumer. The transportation and the medium 
of exchange—money—are necessarily becom- 
ing functicns of the modern state, To retain 
individual liberty it is necessary that the 
state should assume all those functions which, 
if left to individuals, would gravitate imto 
monopoles through which these individuals 
could interfere with the freedom of their 
neighbors, Hence state franchises for postal 
service, railways and telegraphs, or munici- 
pal franchises for water or gas should never 
be given away, or, if given away, should be 
resumed, Experience hasshown that private 
supervision of these agencies is productive of 
corruption, and that state ownership is the 
only means oj preventing monopoly by indi- 
viduals, Monopoly in them there must be 
from their very nature. The only possible 
way, therefore, to preserve individual liberty 
is that the state, the people collectively, 
should be the monopolist rather thau uny one 
min or set of men. 
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means of transit, suid it was a question 
whether the 
would not be too gigantic an operation to 
be wisely undertaken, IJfe had a shrewd 
suspicion that in large communities the 
people would be much worse served; 
but in asmall community like Drelund it 
mivht pay. 
sition with less favor as he vets older; 
there was atime when he thought more 
of it. As for tramways being bought by 
the municipality, be had nothing: but 
approval of it, 
money,” said My. Morley, “for Che state 
to start new railways simply for state 
ownership.” 


acquisition of railways 


But he viewed such a propo- 


“It would be a waste of 


One of the questioners referred to state 


insurance, and said (hat it would tend to 
do away with a great many of the injus- 
tives of the present poor law system 

Mr. Morley remarked “that a plan of state 
insurance is now being tried in Germany, 
where a very remarkable scheme has been 
gradually developed and fratned. Tan 
at this moment doing my best to form an 
opinion on that scheme. Of one thing, 
however, Dam sure, that the state can do 
more than it now does for providing for 
placing means of thrift: and inducement, 
to thrift within the reach of the bulk of 
population, Beyond that £ do not think 
I can go at present.” 


Mr. Morley asked the object of putting 


him over those steeplechases and ditches, 
and the deputation replied that in view of 
an approaching general election, they 
would like to know detinitely his opinions 
upon the various subjects they had intro- 
duced, 


Zassing to other topics, it is instructive 


to note the condition of “dJabor.’ All 
over these islands labor is agreat tribunal 
these days. In almost every department 
of labor we have had strikes, and in al- 
most every instance success has been with 
the laborers. Trade is improving rapidly, 
wages have been advanced five, ten and 
fifteen per cent. . 


The tory allotments act is creating 


quite a discussion and is continually the 


the politician’s theme. It is undoubtedly 
iu failure, The landlord in many cases 


stil) holds power over the holders, and 
can eject them at will. 


There is wv clause 
in the act which gives power to force 
lund owners to sell suitable fand to the 
working people, but there is mot much 
danger of the tomes enforcing such an 


if they never possessed a conscience. 
I could mention of cases where clerpy- 
men in the church of England have 
evicted and even starved their tenants; 
one case in particular, where a parson 
compelled children to attend the national 
schools and church or suffer eviction, 
It. is seldom’ that anyone can buy any of 
the giebe lands which belong to the 
clergy and are scattered all over this 
country andare held idle in many in- 
stances, and are invariably under poor 
cultivation, 

The London radicals are taking the 
lead in all great reforms. The following 
letter to the editor of the Daily News ap- 
peared October 20: 


Sir: The first skirmish of the London trades- 
men against landlord rapacity has been well 
supported, Permit me to surygest that is a 
question which not only concerns the shop- 
keepers of England, but that the twenty or 
thirty millions of consumers are also vitally 
interested in removing this crushing burden 
from the shoulders of the community. [f we 
calculate that the maximum lJandlcrd’s in- 
terest should be ten per cent it is not difficult 
to estimate how many inilion pounds of the 
incomes from honest industry in manual and 
professional Jjabor are, without one iota of 
just authority, swept into the coffers of 
supine lundlordism; while in poor neighbor- 
hoods the cupboards go bure, the toilers are 
badly fed, the children scantily clothed, and 
umong the middle classes alo the pinch of 
proximate poverty-—the difficulty to make 
both ends meet—is keenly felt. Strength lies 
in combination. The community is at the 
present moment far too much divided. This 
isa cause common toevery section of suciety, 
I advocate nothing but the most serupulously 
just and legitimate procedure, but u decisive 
step should be taken without delay. If the 
shopkeepers of every grade combine they 
ean, through their county councilors und 
ultimately through their representatives in 
parliament, bring such pressure to bear as 
will, withia @ short period, secure a substin- 
tin! measure of relief. Let the meeting at 
Guild ball tavern, Gresham street, eity, at 8 
Yeclock on Wednesday evening next, be well 
attended, and the foundation will be laid for 
a reform the most needed and the most 
pressing of our age. Faithfully yours, 

JANKS HAYMAN, 
Taberal candidvte for Mile end. 
% Moorgate street, &. C., Oct. 48. 


The public interest has at last been 
awakened on the rent question. 

Mr, Broadhurst, M. P,, is doing goad 
work in the way of breaking down the 
wall of considering things as they are, 


Speaking at Louth a few days ago he 
advocated ‘‘the obtaining of compulsory 




















whole people, is free education.” 
that some of my countrymen have come 
to see the cat through this remark, 
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powers for acquiring sites for places of 
worship. 
such as are alone eligible for smallpox 
hospitals or sewage farms, 
of faet, the present prime minister offered 
to the Wesleyans «a site close lu asewage 
outfall, 
right must be seized by legishution.” 


Landlords now often offer sites 


Asa matter 


What is refused as a natural 


Sir William Harcourt, speaking at 


Carnarvon, Wales, some time apo, gave 
expression to a notable utterance. He 
said that the tithe was a “reservation of 
partof the property in the lund tor na- 
tional purposes and uses. 
national use to which the tithe ought to 
be applied? A national use, highly ad- 


What is the 


muntaveous and communicable to the 
t hope 


Thope to return before Jong and join 
my friends in the states fo fieht for our 
principles, Ci. R. GRIFFITH, 

PROGRESS IN LONDON. 

Gift ot uo Park to the Cliy— ir. Saunders 
Bringe the Singte Tax Before the Nation= 
al Liberal Clab for Discassion—Evory- 
body Poterested fn the Debate—Investign= 
tions by Me. Benet Burietah and Mrs. 
Jeane in the Haat Kad, 

LONDON, November (3.—-The annotunce- 
ment made at the last meeting of the 
county council that Sir Sydney Waterlow 
proposed to present a park to the people 
of London, is an incident of considerable 
importance, 

The estate to be devoted to this purpose 
consists of twenty-nine acres of beauti- 
fully wooded ground in the north of Lon- 
don, and has long been the private home 
of the donor, But perhaps the gift is 
even more important as marking the way 
in which the civil virtues of Londoners 
are being developed by the county coun. 
cil, Before this body came into existence 
our wealthy men did not know in what 
way they could make substantial gifts to 
their fellow citizens. The old metropoli- 
tan board of works inspired neither en- 
thusiasm nor confidence. Our new eiec- 
tive council inspires both. 

Proposals for the single tax are being 
rapidly pushed into prominence. When 
Mr. George was in England he gavea 
lecture at the National liberal club on the 
taxation of rent, and so much interest 
was felt in the subject that Mr. William 
Saunders was asked to bring up the ques- 
tion on a future occasion. 

Last night Mr. Saanders opened a de- 
bute at the club on the motion that all 
taxation should be shifted on to economic 
rent. In the course of his opeaing speech 
Mr, Saunders gave a good local illustra- 
tion of the way in which the landlord 
absorbs all the special advantages of 
every plot of ground. In the borough of 
Croydon there are two water companies, 
one supplying good water at a low price, 
the other inferior water at a high price. 
Wherever ia row of houses crosses the 
boundary line between these two com- 
panies the dwellers on the cheap water 
side have to pay higher rents for the same 
accommodations than those on the dear 
water side; the difference in rent being as 
nearly as possible the exact measure of 
the difference in the annual cost to the 
tenant of the water he uses. Mr. Saun- 
ders urged that the only way to deal with 
such cases as these was to tux economic 
rents up to their full value, so that the 
price paid for the special advantages of 
particular sites may go into the public 
pocket. In other words, as one of the 
subsequent speakers said, economic rent 
is the preat equalizer which reduces all 
sites to a rough equality of value. So far 
as the tenant is concerned no one disputes 
the justice of this process, It is assumed 
as axiomatic that all tenants should be 
placed on an equality by the scientific 
adjustment of rent. But exactly the 
sime principle holds good for the lands 
lord. And reformers demand that land- 
Jords also be placed on an equality with 
One another with the rest of the com- 
munity by the scientitic evidence of tax- 
ation, A very animated discussion, in 
which Mr. O'Conor Power took purt, suce 
ceeded Mr, Saunders’s speech, and event- 
ually the debate was udjourned till next 
week, 

A very interesting move is being made 
by Mr. Benet Burleigh, the well knowa 
newspaper Correspondent, with a view 
to helping the poor get better houses, 
Mr, Burleigh is writing a series of ad- 
mirable articles in the Daily Telegraph 
under the head of “Justice for Work- 
women,” and in the course of his wander. 
ings in the east end in search of facts for 
his articles, haus came across many abome 
ina@ble cases Of insanitary houses, The 
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other day, in company with Mrs, 
Jeune, a district visitor, this active jour- 
nilist appeared in one of the police courts 
before Me Montazue Williams, and ap- 
plied on behalf of three poor inhabitants 
of Shorediteh for summonses against 
their londlomd. Mr Burleigh, in address- 
ing the magistrate, described the houses 
us absolutely antit for human habitation, 
Tn one case the walls of the roonr were 
started with a moisture toa height of 
six feet from the floor, and the smells 
were at times intolerable, Tn another 
ease the room was built up against aw sta- 
ble, and only separated from it by a few 
hoards, ‘The room was extremely damp 
and was infested by rats. In the third 
case the ‘complaint was that the rain 
came through the roof, ‘Phe landlord) in 


Hevery case refused to do anything except 


exact the uttermost rent, Mr Montague 
Williams, the magistrate, expressed svin- 
pathy with the steps taken by Mr Bur- 
leigh, and granted a summons against 
the landlord, Phe feature of special in- 
terest in this case is the appearance of 
Mrs. Jeune and Mr, Benet? Burleigh on 
behalf of the sufferers, who are tihus 
spared the legal costs. Mrs. Jeune is the 
wife ef the celebrated queen’s counsel, 


What the County Council’ is Doing~John 
Morley on Socialis, 

Lonvon, Nov, 20, —At yesterday's meet- 
ing of the county council an important 
question was raised in connection with 
the salaries of the clerks employed by the 
council, The standing committee which 
has the vontrol of the stall reported that, 
owing to the large amount of work in- 
volved in the preparation of parliamen- 


- tury bills for next session, many of the 


clerks were of necessity kept at work be- 
yond their usual hours, The committee 
therefore asked for power to pay these 
clerks for their extra time at the rate of 
their respective salaries. Mi. Saunders 
al once rose and moved as int amendment 
that the extra payments should be at the 
rate of “time and aw ohalf,? or in other 
words that the puyment of overtime 
should be at a fifty per cent better rate 
than the payinent for ordinary time. Uhis 
is it thoroughly well recognized principle 
winony funglish trades unionists, and is 
based on sound considerations of equity 
wnd policy. 

When woman tis done a fair day's 
work, he ought not to be asked to pro- 
long his working time into the evening 
or the nighe unless he receives ino return 
solid compensation for the extra fatigue 
he has to undergo. At the same time, 
from the point of view of policy, the 
time and a half arranvement acts as a 
most useful check upon inconsiderate em- 
ployers or incompetent managers. It is 
very easy tor the manager of a work 
shop to ask the employes to work over- 
time, and the men are often only too 
willing to supplement their scanty earn- 
invs. But the results are: VT irst, that 
these men are deprived of their proper 
rest and recreation, and thus beceme 
less capable citizens; secondly, that others 
who wre wanting work are unable to ob- 
tain it, and thus the general standard of 


wayes is by this competition forced 
down. So that the net result is a heavy 


loss to the community, and a delusive 
pain to the individual, All this is, of 
course, perfectly Camiiliar to any one who 
has given serious thought to labor prob- 
lems, aad considering the previous record 
of the county council, the fate that befell 
Mr. Saunders’s motion is most disappoiat- 
ings, 

Itcame on quite early in’ the business, 
in rather an empty house, Mr, Saunders 
marely said a few words to place his 
wmendiment before the council, thinking 
that there were plenty of radicals behind 
him to follow it up. But instead, the 
chairman of the committee, Sir John 
Lubbock, a fossilized banker from the 
city, mumbled an inaudible explanation, 
wnd the motion was lost before the coun- 
ailbhad been fully aroused to the import- 
ance of the iatter under discussion, 
However, the matter will not be allowed 
to rest here, and Thope ina few weeks to 
be able to report that the council means 
to set its own house in order as well as to 
lecture .contractors on the wicheduess of 
sweating, Tn fact, aud this made Mr. 
Haunders’s case even steonger, auother 
committee of the council had already re- 
ported in favur ot bis propusal Un- 
fortunately the standing committer os 
lurgely coatposed of the reactionary mem- 

ers of the council, and, led by Sir John 
Lubbock, lus always done its best to gire 
wy jliberal twist to every subject it has 
huadled, Quite recently it nade un effort 
to reduce the salarivs of the junior clerks 
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from £80 to £70 u year, But happily the 
council refused to entertain this mean 
and short-sighted proposal, 

Last night Me. Jolin Morley, M. P., de- 
livered a very important speech on social 
reform—-perhaps the most importance pro- 
nouncetment vet made on the subjeet by 
any of the prominent liberal politicians, 
Both socialists and lind reformers, especi- 
ally the latter, are delighted with the 
speech, or at least with the greater part 
of it. A good deal of time was, as is 
probably not uncommon with politicians 
in your country as well as in ours, de- 
voted to the ordinary political clap-trap, 
und the crimes of the tories were de- 
nounced and the virtues of the liberals 
extolled, But, when we have removed 
this surplusage, there remains a solid 
kernel containing Mr. Morley’s specific 
adhesion to a fav veaching programine 
of social reform, To take the points in 
order, Mr. Morley began the solid) busi- 
ness of his speech by declaring himself 
in favor of a ‘tree breakfast table.” This 
isa phrase which has a very well under- 
stood meaning ino this country, but per- 
haps needs to be interpreted) for your 
readers. As Americans know, England 
has long ago swept away most of the 
customs duties that used to be levied 
here for the protection of industries or 
the raising of revenue, and our industries 
are much more prosperous and our rev- 
enue more expansive than they ever were 
inthe old days of protection, 

But there are still about a dozen duties 
left, because uo chancellor of the ex- 
chequer has beep bold enough to sacrifice 
the large revenue they bring in. Chief 
wmong them are the duties on alcohol 
and tobacco. These no one proposes to 
wbolish, but in addition we tax tea, cot- 
fee, cocoa, dried fruit and gold and silver 
plate. Of these, tea alone brings in four 
and fall millions sterling, and the rest 
fovether make up another million, A 
free breakfast table, theo. practically 
means abolition of duty on tea, for cotfee 
and cocon would go with tea ais a matter 
of course, and the other items would not 
long survive. Phe only customs duties 
remaining in Eagland would then be thiat 
on alcohol und tobacco. 

Next Mr. Morley passed (o free educa- 
tion, quickly dismissing the subject 
While accepting the principle, and the 
dictum to public education was miade 
compulsory for the good of the uation 
and ought to be paid for by the mation, 
Then came the still more coutroversial 
question of free meals in’ elementary 
schools. As Mr. Morley rightly said, 
this is not a question which depends on 
abstract theories but On proved necessi- 
ties, We cannot go onallowing thou- 
sands of children to come to ourschools 
every day starving. The thing is intol- 
erable, and the numbers are so appalling 
that the problem can only efficiently be 
dealt with by the public authorities, 

Then we come to the great question of 
the taxation of land, I have already de- 
scribed in earlier letters the proposals 
made by the London county council for 
the levying of a special rate on land that 
has been increased in value by the execu- 
tion ofa publicimprovement. Mr. Morley 
alluded to this proposal, and quoting the 
exact words of the resolution passed by 
the council, declared his adhesion to them, 
In support of this obviously just proposial 
he referred to the ‘‘betterment” rate lev- 
ied in the states. But the speaker went 
still further than this, and advocated the 
full programme of the land reformers for 
the taxation of land apart from the build: 
ings upon it, ‘Lawyers are agreed,” he 
said, “that it is possible to value land 
apart from buildings, and to charge arate 
on that value,” Turning to the connected 
question of the rating of unoccupied land, 
Mr. Morley again appealed to the author- 
ity of the Londvg county council, and 
quoted the case of some land in Kensing- 
ton—our most wealthy  district—esti- 
mated to be worth £400,000, and rated for 
tuxation at £62, 

The rest of the speech was mainly oc- 
cupied in aw discussion of viarious pro- 
posils for a legislative cight hours’ pay, 
A measure to this end has recently been 
denianded by the council of all the Lon- 
don liberal and radical clubs, but Mr, 
Morley still persists in his opposition on 
various grounds, Unlortunately space 
does not permit me to enter into bis argu- 
ments. 

The growth of public interest in pro- 
posals for land nationalization 1s shown 
by the correspondence which has been 
taking place during the lust week in the 
columns of the Times. It begun with a 
discussion of Mr, Herhert Spencer's 
Views, and every day since there have 
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been long letters over well known names 
dealing with the principal aspects of the 
questions involved, 








PERSONAL. 


Richard Wilton, now of Emporia, Kan., 
directed « concert riven at the formal open- 
ing of Austin chapel, Emporia, on November 
2) The back of the last leaf of the printed 
programme is adorned with the picture of a 
‘single tack,” 


The speech of S. B. Riggen, before the 
citizens’ meeting at the Portland, Ore, real 
estate exchange, is printed in full in the 
Portland Oregonian, Mr. Riggen urgued 
aguinst the present taxation of mortgages 
and personalty and in favor of the single 
tux. 


By the death of J. Harvey Beard the single 
tuxX moveMent luses a stroug suppoiter, Mr. 
Beard was in the prime of life, and his death 
in Brooklyn, on November 22, was very un- 
expected. He was one of a family of well 
known artists und had attained eminence us 
a illustrator of magazine articles, while asa 
painter he ranked high. His study of political 
ecouomy, in which he took the strongest in- 
terest, made hima single tax man, and he 
used his influence among his associates on 
behalf of the cause, Personally, Mr. Beard 
was amest popular man, and his death is 
mourned by a large circle of friends and ad- 
mirers, 

Robert H. Cowdrey is proposed by some of 
the single tax men as one of the trustees of 
the great drainage system of Chicago, 


Mr. Boltou Smith of Memphis has written 
a letter tothe Vicksburg (Miss.) Daily Herald, 
setting forth with great clearness the single 
tax theory and insisting on it that itis logically 
the outcome of the democratic doctrine con- 
cerning taxation. The editor speaks of the 
article as “thoughtful and logical,” and re- 
marks, “Certainly taxation is too extensive 
and complicated, but which is the best method 
to restrict and simplify it is a vast question.’ 


Dr. A. O. Pitcher was the democratic can- 
didute in Henry county, Iowa, for the state 
legislature this year. He reduced the re- 
publican majority from 00 to 400. The Mt. 
Pleasant Free Press now proposes Dr. Pitcher 
as the democratic candidate for congress in 
that district next year. Heisa well known 
simele tux man. 


Thy Part. 
Written Cor Phe Standiuard, 
Pause not to think how short the day, 
Thy streugth how frail; 
Patise unt to count the long delay, 
The hepes that fail. 


Thy times are in the haud of ONE 
Who chanveth not; 

Thy part—to do, ere set of sun, 
The task allot. 


What tho’ the shadow o’er thee fall, 
While still afar 

The goal thou seekest? Above thy pall 
It shines—a star! 


Love falters not, tho’ small the deed, 
And weak the hand; 

And deep the gulf of human need 
Her faith hath spanned. 


Not what might be, but what ts thine, 
Behoveth thee. ; 

Can’st thou, from earth’s low bound, divine 
Eternity? 


Up! thank thy God, and courage take, 
Tho’ long the way; 

The evening and the morning make 
His perfect day. 


High guerdon hast thou: Bow thou head! 
For thou art come 

To those pure ranks of spirits sped— 
They bid thee home. 


Art thou not oue with present—past— 
And time to be! 

Karth’s noblest own thee comrade—cast 
Their lou with thee. 


Then faint no more, whatever be 
Thy effort frail; 
Faith, hope and love companion thee, 
And cannot sail. 
FRANCES M, Miune. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
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The Duke's Mowaicn, 
Loinion Democrat. 


“The duke of Westminster,” says a news- 
paper paragraph, “is adding to the southern 
wall of his private chapel at Eaton huli life- 
siza mosaics of Old Testament saints.” We 
are curious to know what the duke's selec- 
tions are. If it is not too late we beg re- 
spectfully to offer u few suggestions. 
“Moses wbolishing landlordism in Israel” 
(Levit. xxv. passim); “Joshua usserting the 
equal rights in the land of all the families 
of the nation” (Josh. xiii, ff.), “Samuel de- 
denouncing monarchy and prophesying land- 
Jordism as one of its avil consequences” 
(1 Sam., vii, esp. vv. 14, 15); “Isaiah deliver- 
ing his speech about big landlords” (tsaisb, 
\. 5), “Nehemiah demanding land restoration 
from the Hebrew aristocracy and plutocracy” 
(Nehem., v.11), “Elijab depounving the king 
for landgrabbing” (1 Kings, x44, 19). All these 
would form excellept subjects for mosaics, 
vod would serve to remind the duke apd his 
aristocratic friends of biblical teachings 
palais they do got take sufQciently iato ac- 
COUR 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


James, the second Lord Hamilton, was 
one of the privy councilors of James 1V 
of Scotland, Tle was sent. to the court of 
Henry VII of England to negotiate — a 
marriage between King James, and Mar- 
garet, the eldest daughter of the English 
monarch. The negotiations were success- 
ful and James rewarded his envoy by be- 
stowing Arran upon him and his descend- 
aunts, and creating him earl of the same, 
When the king gave away the whole 
island he assumed more pewer than he 
actually fad. A small estate in Arran 
had been given by Robert Bruce to a man 
called Muallarton, and that estate is still 
possessed by his descendants, Fullarton 
got the land as w recompense for shelter- 
ing Bruce in his adversity. The title to 
Arran is no better to-day than it} was in 
the beginning, 








James Platt writes toa London paper: 
“larl Wemyss asks ina contemporary, 
‘Why not create a bread and beet court 
ws well asa laud court? The reply is 
obvious. ‘The price of bread is kept down 
by competition, which is inoperative in 
the renewal of a tradesman’s lease. The 
earl says the likes to call a spade a spade, 
and that Jeasehold enfranchisement is 
confiscation. He cannot understand fine 
distinctions as to what constitutes rob- 
bery.” What is robbery? To rob is to de- 
prive us of, as well as to steal from. The 
unscrupulous usurer, who takes advan- 
tage of a man’s necessity, has always 
been considered dishonest. It he be, why 
not the land owner, who mercilessly ex- 
acts a higher rent than the property is 
worth because his tenant cannot leave 
Without incurring heavy expense, or the 
risk of losing his connection? Are there 
such landlords 2” 


Here is part of a circular issued from 
the “headquarters of the Salvation army” 
in London: “#ellow citizens, the annual 
Wealth produced by the laborers ir this 
country is £1,800,000,000, of which the 
small minority of capitalists and land- 
lords take £1,000,000,000 as profits, inter. 
est and rents, leaving £500,000,000 for the 
people who create itall Ts itany wonder 
they can have their servants and care 
riages, their palaces to live in, with sub- 
urban villas for their mistresses? And 
wl from: the results of our labor, while 
the wealth producers lave to live. in 
filthy hovels and eat the offal and gar- 
bage of the town.” 


Says wu New South Wales correspondent 
of the London Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent: “Should Mr. Georve visit Aus- 
tralia, he will be astonished to tind the 
large number of public and semi-public 
men who are already more than half con- 
verted to his view of the land question.” 


Trouble is brewing in the island of 
Lewis because of the crofters’ claim to a 





piece of grazing land now occupied by— 


tenants of a great landlord. The ecrofters 
have been restrained with ditticulty from 
driving the tenants’ live stock of! the 
lund. The crofters maintain that it) be- 
longs to their township, and that they 
pay rent for it. 


Citizens of Kirkcaldy, in Fifeshire, are 
raising a fund to build a free library and 
endow an economic scholarship in mem- 
ory of Adam Smith, who was born there. 
Some thousands of pounds have been lo- 
cally subscribed, buat £40,000 more is 
needed, and it is hoped that a portion of 
this will come fron: Americans who real- 
ize the greatness of the work Smith did, 
It is w rather whimsical fact that An- 
drew Carnegie is one of the committee 
wnd contributed £1,000, 


Land and Labor is the title of a new 
paper in London, Its proposals are: As 
wv first step, we demand that local bodies, 
locally elected, be established throughout 
the country, With power to take land 
from time to time on behalf of the state 
for small holdings, in such quantities and 
situations as the number and kinds of ap- 
plications for it may generally indicate, 
Such lands to be taken over absolutely, 
not merely hired. “lair compensation” 
being given to the landlord, payable in 
state bonds transferable, The land never 
to be realienated, but to be let out—in 
limited areas; with fixity of tenure, And 
right to value of improvements if oceu- 
pler wishes to retire. At reasonable 
rents, To be periodically revised, and 
raised and lowered aceurding as the land, 
apart from improvements may have 
risen or fullen in value. Oceupier to 
hold ulways direct fromthe board. And 
all mineral rights be resercede io the 
State, i 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


Mer. Carnegie’s Remedy. 

Andrew Carnegie talks of “The Best Fields 
for Philanthrophy” in the North American 
Review for December. .Mr. Carnegie’s paper 
is the outgrowth of a former contribution of 
his to the same periodical. [fe notes that in 
the first paper he assumed thut the present 
laws of competition, accumulation and dis- 
tribution are the best obtainable conditions, 
that great wealth must inevitably continue 
to be held in the hands of the few “‘excep- 
tional managers of men,” and that surplus 
wealth should be considered a sacred trust 
to be udministered during the lives of its 
owners by them as trustees, for the best guod 
of the community “in which and from which 
ithas been acquired.” The admission in the 
quoted words is delicious by reason of its 
unconscious truth. 

The purpose of the article under cousider- 
ation is ‘to present some of the best methods 
of performing this duty of administering sur- 
plus wealth for the good of the people.” 
Mr. Carnegie insists that his supposititious 
benevoient millionaire shall not administer 
his trust so as to pauperize its beneticiaries. 
He cautions his fellow-miilionaires against 
indiscriminate charity. “As 1 know them,” 
suys Mr. Carnegie, again with unconscious 
truthfulness, “there are few millionaires, 
very few, indeed, who are clear of this sin of 
having made begvars.” He then suggests, as 
wise uses of wealth, the founding of seats of 


Jearning, free libraries, hospitals, and other 


institutions designed to promote the allevia- 
tion of bodily ills, the opening of public parks, 
the erection of fountains, statues and the like, 
the building of public halls, swimming baths 
and churches. He closes by noting that now, 
as in the days of Christ, reformers seem to be 
“against the wealthy,” and he thinks there 
would be nothing to surprise the student, 
should society soon approve that unpleasant 
text in which the camel, the needle’s eve and 
the rich man are joined in an unholy trinity. 
He believes, however, that riches properly 
administered will be no bar to the gates of 
paradise, 

OF course, to those familiar with the atti- 
tude of the conscieutious among the con- 
servative and the prosperous toward current 
social probleis, it is not surprising that the 
truly charitable Carnegie should tind the so- 
cialistic idea of administeriny accumulated 
wealth for the benetit of the community, as a 
whole, a solution for present ditliculties. 
Equally, of course, no single tax man, how- 
ever much he may commend such uses of 
wealth as Mr. Caraegie sugvests, can ae- 
cept any such tormof charity as ao substi 
tute for simple justice. 


‘Farmers Lengued tn Seif-Defense. 


“The Farmers’ Defensive Movement,” by 
William A. Peffer” in the December Forum, 
tells the story of various organizations formed 
by farmers to aid them in their struggle 
against adverse social forces. Mr. PelYer 
thinks railroads, middlemen and banks 
chiefly responsible for this defensive move- 
ment. He sets forth the manner in which 
he believes these agencies have grown into 
oppressors of the furmer since the close of 
the civil war, and then brietly sketches the 
history of various farmers’ organizations. 

The National grange of the patrons of bus- 
bandry is the oldest. It was founded in 1867 
by O. H. Kelly and six others, and in Isv4 
had 800,000 members. Last year thirty states 
were represented at the annual meeting, and 
the membership was reported at 109,000. 
This is a more compact and effective organi- 
zation than the 800,000 of fifteen years ago. 

The Texas farmers’ alliance was organized 
at Poolville, Texas, in 1879. 1t was at first a 
state orcanization, but in IS87 it joined with 
the Farmers’ union of Jouisiuna, a body then 
one year old, and the joint organization was 
called the Farmers’ alliance and co-operative 
union of America. This order spread rapidly 
in the south and west, and in PSSS a union 
was forined with the Agricultural wheel, or- 
ganized in (882, and strong in the south and 
west. The new body was ecalied The farm- 
ers’ and laborers’ uuion of America. 

‘This week's meeting at St. Louis looks to a 
union of this body with the “National farm- 
ors’ alliance,” with w membership of 100,000 
Mr. Peffer says nothing 
of the proposed alliance with the Kuights of 
Labor. He gives the number of organized 
farmers as 1,000,000, and says that within a 
year the number will probably reach 4,000,- 
000, Which is within 500,000 of all the farmers 
in this country. He hopes that producer and 
consumer will now be brought close together. 


A Preacher of lnduacrial War. 


Professor William G. Sunimer, in the De- 
cember Forum, takes the strongly individual- 
istic view that the present industrial strug- 
gle isa wholesome and uecessary method of 
solving a great social problem. “Do we 
want industrial peace?” is the tithe of Pro- 
fessor Bumuer's article, 

Me speaks with considarable contempt of 
the current discussion of the labor problem, 
“inpsmuch us its chick wimis, while main. 
taining some of the forms of a scientific in- 
vestivation, to reach results which shall not 
brush rudely aguinst the pet notiongs of any 
important school cf social opinion or epuimet 
any one of the strony interests which are jz 
conttict.” 

Professor Suquuer says tbat 60 logy us the 
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discussion is solely in the hands of “social 
ists, social reformers, friends of the people, 
economists and prophets of a new social cis- 
pensation,” it must be, so to speak, “Up ina 
balloon.” The progress of invention ad- 
vances by conquering each difficulty as it 
becomes the one great obstacle to further 
advanee, So of social and political prob- 
lems. It is one of the tests of a real political 
question that itis “specific, narrow in scope 
and capable of simple formulation,” and it 
isun evidence that a question is yet unripe 
when it is “grand, vague, ethical, and aims 
at producing ‘states of things,’ and not at 
realizing a single positive result.” He cites 
various questions in our polities as examples 
of one or the other sort, und says that the 
question, “Shall we abolish the protective 
taxes,” answers the first named test. 

Professor Sumner neglects, not, let us hope, 
from obdurate uneonvietion, to note the 
present practical shape of the single tux 
question, and goes on to insist that, so far as 
he knows, no one has come nearer delining 
the labor question than to ussume that it 
means “things in general and consists in uw 
regret that this world is such a hard place in 
which to get a living, and in an enthusiastic 
aspiration for greater ease and facility in 
that respect.” He thinks, too, that the dis- 
cussion of industrial war has lost deliniteness 
of late years, and has given us chietly a 
vocubulary of ill-defined terms professing to 
be scientific. Professor Sumner will find in 
various parts of this country some thousands 
of persous who believe that the single tax 
theory presents a perfectly definite remedy 
for the labor problem. 

The sanguine promise of brave young Km- 
peror William of Germany to “stop strikes” 
moves Professor Suuiner to the remark that 
that potentute seems just nuw to have the 
key to the universe. “But,” inquires the pro- 
fessor, “how do vou know that vou want to 
put down strikes?” From this forth he insists 
upon the wholesomeness of the industrial 
strugele asa strife from which our civiliza- 
tion muy be expected to emerge one step 
further udvanced by reason of aw problem 
solved. 

He arcues against governmental arbitra- 
tion as either useless or an invasion of the in- 
dividual’s right of free contract, a virtual 
enslavement of him who is foreed to sacrifice 
what he believes to be his own. “Industrial 
war, is, in fuct, an incident of industrial lib- 
erty.” Like any other war, it may entail 
hardship upon the innocent non-combuatant, 
wad it ison this eround and wot in auy inter- 
est of either party to the contest, that pre- 
ventive legislation cia be justified. “Pt is ag 
interesting thing bo notice that industrial war 
has arisen in modern society in proportion as 
greater stute organization has moditied the 
vld ferm of ehrouic war and brivandage.” 
A modern election under the advanced 
organization of sucviety is really a form of 
riot aud disorder which would have set the 
whole police of France in agitation a century 
ago. “A sarcastic critic might find many 
amusing analogies by which to sustain the 
proposition that a modern American election 
is only a revolution under legal form.” But 
political libertv must have room in which to 
play and it will at times of crisis full into 
dis rder, struggle and. strife. To police 
elections would be fatal; for he who policed 
would in time elect. The comparative license 
of an election is worth what it costs. 

All this, argues Professor™Sumuer, is true 
of industrial war. [tis worth all it costs to 
maintain industrial liberty. Such war is 
solving questions which can never be solved 
in any other way. 

Professor Sumner ridicules the idew that 
there is any solution to be evolved in the 
philosopher’s study. Doctrinuires can never 
reach a couclusion as tothe priaciples of so- 
cial dissolution and reconstruction that will 
be accepted ready made by the inuass of 
Americans. There are millions of persons in 
the United S.ates who do not know what the 
sociil philosophers are discussing. Professor 
Sumoper instances the unsecientifle macecuracy | 
of terminology and definition as evidence 
that the social philosophers ‘are not likely to 
reach any solution of the problem that they 
discuss. Indeed, these men differ radically 
as to What society itself ais, for eaeh .detines 
it in accordance with the principles of the 
philosophical school to which he belongs. 

The professor finallyfginsists that we ead not 
wait for philosophy beeause we must live bo- 
day and to-morrow. Meanwhile the thing to 
do is to abstain from empirical! undertakings 
and Jet the problems solve theinselves, if 
necessary, by industrial war. He then inter- 
prets various manifestations of the industrial 
strugerle inthe light of the priuciples that he 
has Jaid down. ‘Socialism,” he declares, ‘is 
nothing but a phase of that relation of the 
parts of the suvial organization; and its self- 
satisfied parading of itself! as bemg at once 
the cause and the arbiter of the new social 
erovth, is among the humorous features of 
the situation.” He tinally says, “Industrial 
war is a sign of vigor ino society,” and a 
promise of solution, All the pbiosophers and 
statesmen cannot stop it, and fat will be wise 
philusopby and statesmanship bot to trey.” 

Gloums Views of the Scgia Qaecrtion, 

Profyssor Weury A. Scomp sougds au pote 
of Warning in the December Poruiy ou the 
pepre problegy fle rewards the culur of the 
negro’s skin us tho “hirst peraimnent und 
kisi duct.’ Gut of this springs the whole 
crop of social distinctions ig all relations ot 





life. Professor Scomp states the only method 
of bleaching the negro race—that is, by 
scientitiedily directed inter-marriage with 
whites—by way of demonstrating its absurd 
impossibility, and then goes on to disctiss 
other suggested solutions of the race prob- 
lem, He sees danger in what he regards as 
the inevitable demand of the negro for a 
shure in publie office. “The majority, not 
the percentage, basis counts in politics. 
Nationalities may be reckoned as political 
factors when strong enough to have decisive 
force.” The various European races in this 
country are conciliated by the politicians, but 
they in time are assimilated. The negro is 
not assimilated. he negro votes as a race, 
and the solidity of that vote begets a solid 
White vote. Hlections become a test of race 
strength. 

Professor Scomp cites various familiar 
miunifestations of race hostility, and ex- 
presses the hopeless opinion that the an- 
tagonisin must increase. “On the same soil 
there is ‘no possible relief from this friction 
and its consequences,” “A ‘dead line’ runs 
through church, school, politics and business 
relations, as well as through social life. How 
evn it be otherwisef An ever present con- 
seclousness of an iron race wall is before both 
Whites and blacks. Dub it ‘southern situa- 
tion,’ ‘southern problem,’ or what we miy, 
the portentous riddle looms up before us, 
chullensring, vet defying solution.” 

The danger from alienation of sympathies 
Professor Scomp regards as mu.h more 
threatening than most persous suspect. ‘No 
two wholly separated races have ever yet 
occupied the same territery without colli- 
sions.” ‘The nexroes do not view questions on 
their merits, but array themselves in opposi- 
tion to the whites. 

Professor Secomp sees “no rifted cloud 
even inthe dimmest distance” to vield “ia 
ray of suushine or of hope for better things.” 
Lu vocations “the poorest white man taay 
uspire to ally the best endowed negro can 
hope for nothing.” As to polities, even in 
the north there is nothing for the negro, and 
in the south race feeling is axiomatically 
expressed ip “This is a wiite mans coun- 
try.” Then, adds the writer, perhaps un- 
consciously approaching another problein, 
“The white nan owns the land out of whieh 
the negro must grow his bread.” “The social 
status cannot be lecislated into chance. An 
inferior race, bearing indelibly its budve of 
distinction, cannot be leveled up to the 
ruling class. Spasmodic efforts in’ that di- 
rection may turn for a tine order tuto chaos, 
but when the elements beeotne calm again 
the white crest will ride the billows.” 

The writer finally seotfs at the idew that 
there is no race problems, wud presents as the 
only remedy the deportation of the negro 
to some region where he will mot be brought 
in contact with the white man. He rejects 
the idea of colonizing the northwest with 
negroes, of erecting a negro state, or of 
colonizing Africas. He thinks the races 
should agree to separate, and that the 
whites should aid the negro in emigration. 
He seems to think that the United States 
migbt purchase for the vegro territory in 
some Spanish-Americau country, and offer 
inducements to colonization. He thinks tht 
in a few yeurs the bulk of the nevroes might 
be persuaded to go, and that if they) pros- 
pered in their new homes there would be a 
general exodus in tess than half a ceutury, 
The purchase of San Domingo is his tinal 
sugeestion. 





Another Wav to Free Land, 

“The Kaglish Poor—a sketch of their social 
and economic history,” is the tithe of a recent 
book by T. Mackay. Mar. Mackay is an un- 
compronusing individualist, but he yields to 
no socialist in dissatistaction with present 
social conditions. He is remarkible, too, in 
that he believes, or seems to believe, that the 
present land mouopoly in’ Great Britain is 
largely responsible for poverty among the 
masses, yet rejects the single tax remedy. 
He insists that individtialista, vol socialism, 
must be the condition of a regenerated soct- 
ety, and endeavors to sbow that socialism is 
proper toan infantiie humanity, not to full: 
crownhmanb. larly tribal organizations, later 
Village communities and the feudal system, 
all were socialistic. tle traces the misery of 
the workins masses after the decay of -feu- 
dialism to the unfortunate condition of help- 
lessness to which they were reduced by the 
socnavlistie features of the system. The true 
dea would have been the equal development 
of property among all classes, but this was 
not in consonance with feudal tradition. 

Mr. Mackay traces ont the causes that he 
beheves led tu the cuuctinent of the pour hu 
in Klizabeth’s time, and contends that the 
evils arising from such suchilistic levisiation 
have been fostered by subsequent laws, He 
adinits the necessity for special treatment of 
morbid conditions, but protests against legis- 
lation tending to perpetuate such conditions, 
He makes the usual sound individualistic 
arguinent apatst socialized property, but 
thinks the stronvest point ugamst it is the 
fact that “Csoctalized property carries with it 
no guidance for individual conduct, and vet 
on individal conduct depends the proper ad: 
idstiwent of suctett ta the curroundings of 
the times.” 

His method of inceting the lund qauystion js, 
in bic own Words, this: 

Goverument should supply refuse toy cn- 
force wn contrash whatsoever with resard 
ty laud. A laudlerd wouid have to peceivs 
payment in wdyaace, oy else trast entirely to 
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the good faith of his tenuut, Under these 
conditions the ownership of lind would very 
quickly follow its use. The user and the 
owner would be the same person. By sucha 
bold return to first principles the whole sys- 
tem of burdening the find to carry out the 
wishes ef former owners would be swept 
away. No former owner, whether dead or 
alive, could then by inortgace or settleinent 
restrict the free tlaw of property inland, 
Ifa hiundlord required money he would have 
to sell his hand: te should no longer bave the 
power to deprive the community of a mobile 
pieve of Wealth by entangling the title ima 
morteage or settlement. 

This, taken in connection with anather ut- 
berange of Mr. Mackay’s, namely, that “he 
control of the wealth of Che world should be- 
loug to the tiving,” shows that his percep- 
tions are perilously near right, and those 
who dispute the single tax theory can searce- 
ly take much comfort froin the utterances of 
itsuew adversary. Efe is an ally that con- 
cedes too much to the other side. 


flaudson on Raijlrouds Again. 


James FL Hudson, author of a powerful 
book, “The Railways and the Republic,” is 
contributing to tae National Meonomist, the 
organ of the Farmers’ and laborers’ uaion of 
America, published at Washington, a series 
of urticles on “Railways: Their Uses and 
Abuses.” The last of the series discusses 
the relation of the transportation question 
to public imorals. Mr. Hudson finds in “the 
condition of the trausportation system, 
which forces the railroad to make actually 
less charge for the shipments of the indus- 
tries that are located at the competitive 
puiots than they would do on the same in- 
dustries if located at local points along the 
line of their railroads,” a sufficient cause for 
for the overcrowding seen in the tenement 
house regions of great cities: 

When we find the condition of things 
Which forces the location in cities of indus- 
tries thatamight naturally be located in the 
country districts, by the rule of methods 
Which refuses to the intermediate and rural 
shipper rates of transportation upproximiut- 
tug those of the city shipper the result is in- 
evitable thit au unnatural concentration of 
population is formed. The city life is eon- 
gested, and the necessity of bearing the cost 
of the wasted effort: in’ the longer hauls, 
Which are perfermed at Jess) charges than 
tavse levied on the shorter ones, finds its re- 
vengpe in the destitute and devraded state of 
the tenement house population of the great 
elties. 

Hhaving traced the well known relation be- 
tween overcrowded 
public aud private, he calls for a solution of 
the question, He closes his discussion in 
these words: 


Dean tmacine no subject imore fraught with 
the public interest, more fruitful to the eon- 
sideration of earnest and thoughtful men 
than the question of how these conditions 


can be reformed, than the pointing out of — 


the influences which muke them inevitable, 
and the way by which those false tendencies 
ean be checked and replaced by those whiob 
Will substitute for their evil effects, a natural 
and healthy distribution of population, by w 
noroial distribution of the industries which 
keep the population employed, 


fosmigeiution sud Cribs, 


Wilkie Mob. Round talks of “Pmunigra- 
tion and Crime”? in the December Forum, and 
brings an array of figures to bolster up the 
anti-Lrish sentiment fashionable among con- 
servatives in this country, Tle sums up his 
conclusions thus: 


1 That there is a relation between crime 
in america and inmicration, 

2 That the foreign population furnishes a 
prison population out of all proportion to ibs 
relation to the general population. 

& That the increase of crime has no more 
than tallied with the proportionate increase 
of iminigration; therefore, 

4. That the crime inerease is vot dae to un 
increase in the mere volume of unimiperant 
population, 

y That certain nationalities are more cote 
spicuously represented iu the merease of 
crime than others, 

6 That the Trish, Chinese and btatan ime 
migrants furnish fir darger percentage of 
prisoners than Chet ratio to the ceneriad 
population. 

‘That thos iidieates a speenil tendency to 
erie damon the tiinigrante of these nie 
Lionalities, 

S. ‘That this ermine tendeney os in conforunby 
with the erime stitisties of the mitronalities 
named, elsewhere cathered: and éabulated, 

% That the remedy as to be found, then, ao 
rigidly restricting tamination from those 
conutries wliel furnish a larger percentage 
of prisoners thauu them percentage of the 
general population; as, for example, Lrish 
emivrants should biave specint restrietious 
put upon themountil the &2 per cent of the 
Trish prison population shill have fallen to 
a6 percent, which is the proportion of the 
lrish born to the general population, 

10, Thata precedent in this direetion lias 
already been established in the cuse of Chie 
nese itmmicranuts, aud the Lrish element of 
our population Gauinot Complain, since it) has 
hot merely acquiesced in, but done much to 
oreinate aud support, the movement for the 
prohibition of Chinese imunivration. 

Hl. That the dangers noticeable in the in- 
creuse af wetual Jorema crimmgals are em 
phasized by the fact that there is a sunilarly 
wppilline increase in the pauper, insane, aud 
idiot classes, and that the figures as ta ratios 
of uallonaliby are mnuch the same ia all these 
indirectly Griue-producing clausscs, 

Abe. Hound makes sumewhut turdy ucknowl]+ 
CUeiucub Gf our dell to immigration and 
“especially tu frst amaigevation,’ wud then 
Hisgysses remedial legiilutiog. Me would she 


pervine rather taan restrict jguaigrition, To 
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the main he would accomplish his object by 
this provisiun: 

No person should be allowed to Jand here 
with the intention of taking up his residence, 
until he has o certifigute stuting such in- 
tention, signed and fled, with proper vouch- 
ers asto its truth, three months before his 
date of sailing. This would give our consals 
time to have his character properly investi- 
gated. To cover the expense of this investi- 

ation, I would have the iatending emigrant 

aposit $5, or some other sum to be agreed 
upon, with the consul, this sum to be for- 
warded to the immigration bureau of the 
government in America, and to be returned 
to the immigrant without interest on applica- 
tion one vear after arrival here, provided 
that for that time he shall not bave, in apy 
sense or for a single moment, become a pub- 
lic charge. a tyes ace 

A Ulue at Danger from the Chinese. 


Sir John Cowing asks in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for December whether exclu- 
sion will exclude the Chinese. He notes the 
wholesale destruction of life by natural 
agencies in China and actual starvation of 
many, and apparently believes that the pas- 
sion to escape from the pressure of misery 
may become so intense as to threaten the 
bursting of any barriers erected. 


LODGINGS OF THE POOR. 
An Illustrated Articie in Scribner's, and a 
Vinait ofthe Henlth Bourd,. 

“How the Other Half Lives,” is the title of 
an article on the tenement house district of 
New York by J. A. Riis in the December 
issue of Scribner's Magazine. It tells the 
familiar story of life in that dreary square 
mile of the east side Hebrew quarter, where 
260,000 people find what they call homes. A 
signiticant fact-is that the blind landlord of 
Blind man’s alley, where the blind beggers of 
the city ure lodged, has accumulated a com- 
forcable fortune out of the rents paid by 
these wretehed men for their poor apart- 
ments. Mr. Riis acutely says that of the 
$20,000 distributed by a special charity to 
these and other destitute persons much goes 
to swell the blind landlord’s money bags. 
This same landlord made strenuous objection 
some time ago when the city forced bim to 
cleanse and improve his property. 

Aptly timed in view of Scribner's ad- 
mirably illustrated article was the visit of 
the board of health to the cheap lodging 
houses, with a view to prospecting for 
possible improvements. A South Fifth ave 
nue lodging house which rents 300 beds at 
fifteen cents a night, was found in good con- 
dition, and the proprietor wore a diamond 
pin. ‘There are 300 such houses in the city 
with a “licensed capacity” of 12,000 beds. 

Into 18 Pei! street the party climbed. There 
was no poetry sbout this place. There were 
eighty-one beds and 197 hummocks. Up two 
flights were the hammocks. They were 
made of coarse sacking and were stretched 
between stout railings held up by rough 
posts. In width they were not over fourteen 
inehes. There were four double rows of 
them slung one over the other. The stench 
was terrible. Some of the lodgers lay on the 
floor ina drunken stupor. As in the other 
places, a bad odor of tobacco was every- 
where. The garret was one of the vilest 
looking abodes ever occupied by men. The 
tariff here is ten and twelve cents for a bed, 
and seven cents fora hummock or the floor. 

No. 9 Mulberry street, in ‘‘The Bend,” had 
260 bammocks. Seven cents would entitle 
one to the shelter of a roof bere. The last 
place visited was Mark Lannigan’s, at 67 
James street. There are 127 beds here. The 
ecbarge is ten and fifteen cents. A strong 
odor of tobacco was noticeable, but the odor 
of whisky was much stronger. 

The Sanitary aid society formally opened a 
new lodging house at {4 Division street last 
week. The building has recently been con- 
structed on ground which is leased for ten 
years The first floor is rented asa store, 
but all the space in the cellar and in the tive 
stories above is devoted to lodging house 
purposes, On the main floor there is a sitting 
room, in front an office, and in the rear are 
rooms for the lodgers to lounge in and eat 
their breakfasts and suppers, The Sanitary 
aid society first rented a building at 9 Doyer 
street, The demand for places in the build- 
ing became so great that the society decided 
to build a new lodging house, aud this one on 
Division street is the result. The Doyer 
street house paid expenses, and there isevery 
reason to believe that the new building will 
be self-sustaining, There are cots for 140 men. 
The applicaut who goes in there at any time 
of night before 13 o'clock and saves he expects 
to remain only one or two nights will have to 
pay 15 cents. Those who expect to may for 
a week or longer wiil be charged only 10 
centsa night. There are bathing rooms in 
the cellar, and exch man before going to bed 
must bathe hunself. Every morning there is 


Nir, Balifeur and Lord Avhbourne Present 
a New Laud Purchase Scheme. 

Mr. Balfour and Lord Ashbourne have pre- 
sented to a commnittee of the British cabinet, 
presided over by Lord Salisbury, the draft of 
aland scheme. It is reported that the first 
demand is for from £7,000,000 to 210,000,000, 
with which to deal with the disaffected por- 
tions of Ireland, 
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BALLOT REFORM. 


A Group of Optnieons— Jr, Saxton, Governor 
Amen and Goveruor Bulkeley on the New 
Ballot. 


In the December issue of the North Ameri- 
can Review the Hon. Charles T. Saxton, 
Gtovernor Ames of Massachusetts, and Gover- 
nor Bulkeley of Connecticut discuss “The new 
method of voting,” while William Mahone of 
Virginia closes the “symposium” with « par- 
tisan tirade presumably inteuded to furnish 
the horrible example. 

Mr. Saxton describes his own ballot bill, 
says the Connecticut law is pood as far as it 
coes, but is fatally defective because it per- 
mits the unofficial ballot, and shows the un- 
important features in which his own meusure 
differs from the Massachusetts law. 

Governor Ames gives unqualified approval 
to the Massachusetts law, points out features 
already familiar to readers of THe STAND- 
ARD, and declares that no one would serious- 
ly consider the repeal of this law. 

Governor Bulkley of Connecticut notes 
salient features of the law in his state and 
says, ‘‘Under its provisions. every voter can 
cast an absolutely secret ballot, if he so de- 
sires; yet | do uot regard our experience in 
this state at our local elections held in Octo- 
ber as sufficient to justify anv expression of 
opinion as to the merit of the law under 
which it was conducted.” 

General Mahone says nothing of the new 
ballot law, buat labors to show that his 
salutary defeat in the late election was due 
to gross fraud and intimidation at the polls, 
Perbaps General Mabane does not know that 
several of his mast distinguished democratic 
enemies in Virginia have declared in favor 
of a secret ballot. 


nine Ripe for the New Sratem. 


An influential local politician named Looney 
tells the Bangor Commercial! that there is 
hope that the Maine legislature will enact a 
ballot law much like that of Massachusetts 
this winter. He says: “If Governor Burleigh 
were to call an extra session of the present 
legislature this wiuter such a biil would, Iam 
confident, receive an almost unanimous pas- 
sage. Such prominent opponents of the bill 
in the house last winter as Speaker Dow, Mr. 
Manley and Judge Wiswell would, I am con- 
fident, now support the :neasure. Mr. Dow 
offered last winter to support the bill with 
certain amendments which its friends did not 
feel disposed to accept. I think now that 
Colonel Dow would waive his objections. Mr. 
Manley has from the first said that he was in 
favor of the system if a thorough trial dem- 
oustrated its efficiency and practicability. 
From a conversation with Judge Wiswell 
since the Massachusetts election, I iufer that 
he would not opposs a bill embodying the 
main features of the Australian system.” 


Ballot Reform in Brooklyn. 


Twenty prominent Brooklynites, democrats 
and republicans, met by invitation of the 
Brooklyn single tux club at the club’s rooms, 
56 Livingston street, on Monday night last, 
to arrange for the formation of a ballot re- 
form club. The Hon. Mark D. Wilbur, ex- 
Seuator Griswold, F. W. Hiarichs, Darwin R. 
James and William W. Ogden were appointed 
a committee upon permanent organization. 
The next meeting will be beld at the single 
tax club’s rooms on Monday next, and rep- 
resentatives of the newly organized ballot 
reform league will attend. 

According to the Plaindealer of Cresco, Ia., 
the Austraiian ballot is needed in that town 
to protect timid republicans from a political 
boss. Many republicans were ready to 
scratch the ticket, but the boss watched the 
polls and actually terrorized men into voting 
“straight.” 


Press Opinion. 


We do not think that another California 
legislature will refuse to give us a secret bal- 
Jot.—[San Francisco Examiner. 


All that the supporters of the Saxton bill 
demand is that its provisions, which do effec- 
tually put a stop to corruption uad which 
would purify the ballot, be embodied in any 
bill that may this winter come before the leg- 
islature. They do not care for the name of 
the bill—call it Linson, Smith or Jones, or 
Johnny Groat, so long as it sufficiently resem- 
bles the Australian system as to ag 4 fraud 
and intimidation and corruption at the polls. 
Nothing short of that will satisfy the people 
of this state,—[Rochester Evening Times. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PROGRAMME. 


Lecal Selfe(ieverument Dowa to the Pare 
lehes aud One Vate fer Gne Man, 

Mr. Gladstone spoke before the Liberal 
federation at Manchester on Monday last. 
He aaid that the loca) government bill did not 
meet the legitimate demands of the country. 
He advocated granting the county councils 
powers of taxation, the control of the police 
and the liquor traffic, the care of the poor, 
power to deal with the question of ground 
rents and to form district councils, and he 
would possibly go furtber and eatablish the 
parish principle of government, and thus con- 
vey to the rural population the first elements 
of their public education aud create a sense 
of public duty, which is the highest aim of a 
statesman. 

Since 1885 there had been an enormous 








stimulus to the public mind in regard te 








dwelliugs for the poor, enfranchisement, 
leaseholds, crofter legislation, shorter parlia- 
ments, the disestablishment of the church in 
Scotland and Wales, the currency and the 
house of lords. The provisions for direct 
Scottish and Welsh home rule, Mr. Gladstone 
said, must be dealt with by future parlia- 
ments. 

Mr. Gladstone predicted « liberal victory at 
the next election for members of parliament, 
He udvocated 10 adinendment to the regis- 
tration laws removing the anomaly of a 
plurality of votes and the establishment of a 
system of one vote to one min. 

He referred to his approaching eightieth 
birthday, and said it was not probable that 
he would have a direct interest in many 
future great reforms. When the idea of de- 
volution, especially with reference to Irish 
affairs, became more famillar, parliament 
would bz able to address itself to the dis- 
charge of its duties, and would be relieved 
of an intolerable burden. 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


Artificial Silk. 


The extraordinary invention or discovery 
of artificial silk, for which Count Chardon- 
net was awarded the only crand medal of 
honor at the French exposition, is attracting 
the attention of the textile manufacturers 
here and all over the world. Chardonnet 
was impelled to his investigations by the 
fact that the silk worm was being gradually 
destroyed by disease. He is a manof means, 
but has always devoted much of nis time to 
chemistry, and his knowledge of this scieuce 
evabled him to first find the chemical com- 
position of the silk tiber and then to discover 
how to artificially produce this fiber. His 
process, as developed, was to pour a solution 
of collodion through small glass tubes which 
terminated in capillaries. The solution was 
thus carried off in fine thread-like streams. 
Passing through another system of tubes 
filled with water the streams became fine 
threads, and these threads were practically 
the same as the silk fiber from the co- 
coons, but while even thinner than the 
real silk it made a harsh and _— soine- 
what coarse fabric. Moreover, as collodion it 
was combustible. Improvements were made 
by a process of ‘“‘denitration,” by which the 
combustible element was taken away and the 
silk at the same time made smovcther. So 
that now the fabrics made from this artificial 
silk are, if anything, smootner than those 
made from natural silk, as the threads are 
finer, and since the threads ure of unlimited 
length there are no “knots” and “ends.” 
Moreover the color is more even, since the 
dye is mixed with the collodion when it is in 
a liquid form and washing only brightens 
the tints. A chief part of the work in weav- 
ing natural silk has been the watching for 
thin strands and broken threads and the 
knotting and splicing of them. This is done 
away With, and it is said that one girl can do 
work formerly done by six men. A company 
is being forned to build a large factory in 
the neighborhood of New York for making 
this artificial silk, and the inventor thinks it 
can be made cheaper here than anywhere 
else in the world, because cotton which, is 
used as a base is cheaper here than else- 
where. 





Ne More Smoke From Ceal. 


A company has been formed in Lon- 
don which proposes to make the city smoke- 
less, or nearly so. A chemical compound, it 
seems, has been discoved which, sprinkled 
upon the coal, will prevent the millivus of 
chimney vots in London from belching forth 
their carboniferous gas, and London, if an 
anti-fog company can be found, will shortiy 
rejoice in blue skies and sunshine, aud will 
set up as a rival of Constantinople. One 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds is the 
capital of the proposed company. 


The Beginuiug of a Kottie. 


The process begins with the gatherer. His 
blowpipe is a tube of wrought iron, five or 
six feet long, and of ligbter weight than the 
pipe used in blowing window glass. He dips 
the end of his pipe into the molten contents 
of the boot, ane brings out a mass of red-hot 
plastic glass. If the bot'les to be blown ure 
small, one gathering suffices, but, for larger 
wares, twoor even three gatherings may be 
necessary to get the requisite supply of ma- 
terial oa the end of the biowpipe. When the 
gathering is done properly, this lump of red- 
hot glass is a perfectly homogeneous mass. 
Its subsequent fortunes rest with the blower, 
He takes the blowpipe from the gatherer, 
aod rest ng the plastic vlass against a muar- 
vering table of stone or cast iron, he gives 
the pipe a few adrvit rotations, thus fasbion- 
ing the glass into an even cylindrical shape. 
By further rolling it along the edge of 
the table he forms the smaller prolong- 
ation of glass which is afterward to 
become the neck of the bottle. Lifting 
the still red-hot glass from the tabie, 
he blows through the pipe, forming a 
small bubble of air in the interior of the 
mass of gluss. This ia afterward extended 
until it becomes the inwarduess of the bottle. 
The partly fashioned bit of glassware is now 
introduced into the mojd which one of the 
“shop” boys bas already opened to receive 
it. For convenience in working, the mold is 
placed on a somewhat lower level than that 
on which the blower stands, It is made of 
Cast iron, and is commonly formed in two 
pieces. Oue of these is stationary, while the 
otber opens outward, its motion being con- 
trolled by a foot lever. When the blower 
places his incomplete bottle, still attached to 
the blowpipe, into the mold, he closes the 
mold with bis foot, aud blows through the 
pipe uutil the plastic glass is everywhere 
forced against the sides of the mold, and bas 
aa bar upon it the form of its prison, 
—(Professor C. H. Henderson in Popular Soir 
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STRAWS THAT SHOW THE WIND. 


Tax the source of wealth, is the only true 
law of taxation.—[{Pendleton East Oregonian, 


The reform party of England has never 
contemplated for one moment the desertion 
of Gladstone, nor can the democratic party 
of the United States, if it aspires to be the 
reformer of the government system of tax- 
ation, afford to drop Grover Cleveland. 
There 1s no doubt that he is perfectly willing 
to subordinate his own claims and = join 
heartily in advancing the personal interests 
of any other leader, if satisfied that such a 
course will be to the advantage of the party 
advocating tariff reform: but the party it- 
self cannot afford to dispense with his per- 
souality, It cannot be denied that the record 
of the democratic party on this question has 
shown too much vacillation in the past to 
command public confidence in the future ex- 
cept through some practical pledge of its 
sineerity.—[Kansas City Star. 

Ohio’s next United States senator will be a 
pronounced tariff reformer. No candidate 
is in the field who does not stand firmly 
upon the democratic platform of tariff re- 
duction.—[Akron City, Ohio, Times. 

Many converts to the single tax-have lately 
been made by the court of revision in this 
city. That institution, under the able chair- 
manship of Alderman Fleming, has been try- 
ing to carry out the law faithfully and im- 
partially by raising assessments to some- 
thing approaching actual values, and loud 
complaints ure going up from property own- 
ers who are feeling the pressure. The con- 
sequence is that the whole subject of mu- 
nicipal taxation has eeme prominently for- 
ward for discussion, and the radical economic 
defects of our present law are beivg over- 
hauled. Alderman Fleming and his col- 
leagues are not to blame for the absurdity of 
a law which puts a premium upon allowing 
land to lie vacant for speculative purposes, 
aud imposes crushing taxation upon needed 
improvements; the more faithfully it is ad- 
ministered the sooner will the public be 
brought to a realizing sense of its stupidity 
and injustice.—{Toronto Grip. 

Whether Mr. George’s theories are sound 
or unsound, practicable or visionary, is not 
the question. There isno law against their 
expression and no reason why a bequest for 
their dissemination should not be enforced. 
That isthe view the highest court of New 
Jersey now takes, und in giving the opinion 
Chief Justice Beasley pays a haudsome com- 
pliment to the ability and earnestness of the 
author of “Progress and Poverty,” which 
has all the more force because the chief 
justice says he does not agree with his views. 
—{New York Herald. 

It is nut strange that the court of errors 
and appeals in New Jersey set aside the 
ruling of a lower court of tbat state, which 
held that Mr. Henry George could not receive 
the legacy left him for the purpose of dis- 
seminating his works, especially ‘Progress 
and Poverty.” Whatever fuult may be found 
with Henry George’s views, the way to com- 
but them is not by attempting to thus sum- 
marily suppress them.—[Boston Herald. 

As for land nationalization in the present, 
Mr. Spencer confesses to being “in a state of 
hesitancy” because he cannot see his way 
toward reconciliation of the ethical require- 
ments [of stopping the outrageous privileges 
of landowners] with the politico-economical 
requirements [of compensation etc], May 
vot Mr. Spencer’s hesitancy be due to his liv- 
ing too much in the study, and too little in 
the street? Certain it is that he deals in his 
letter solely with the expropriation of land- 
lords (which nu practical politicians propose), 
aud not at all with the taxation of ground 
values (which 1s the only form of land nation~ 
alization within the sphere of presently prac- 
tical polities), —[Pall Mall Gazette. 

The timbermen of this section are very 
much incensed at the P. and A. railroad au- 
thorities, who contro} large bodies of timbered 
lands just above us. The complaint is quite 
frequently heard that the owners will not 
allow the Jogmen to cut from these lands 
without paying an exorbitant price for 
stumpage—such an exorbitant price, in fact, 
that the logman cannot alford to pay the 
price and make a profit out of hislabor. This 
Is Wrong, and not only works a hardship 
upon the logger who wishes to do right, but 
it also militates upon the railroad authorities, 
Come, gentlemen of the railroud, put a rea- 
sonable stumpage upon your timber, then the 
Times will assure you that you will bave no 
trouble in enforeing and collecting every cent 
due you.u—[Apalachicola, Fla, Times. 

The advocacy of a single land tax neces- 
sarily led Henry George to the advocacy of 
free trade. Certainly, to convince the peo- 

le that all government should be supported 

y taxing land, removes the great obstacle 
to free trade, namely, the popular abhor- 
rence of visibletaxatiou. The protective sys- 
tem is rapidly producing this result.—[{Mon- 
treal Witness. 

The decision of the New Jersey supreme 
court awarding Henry George a legacy, 
which had been left him and which was de- 
nied him the lower court, recalls the 
whimisical and dangerous decision of that 
court and makes its overthrow a cause of 
general felicitation —(Indianapolis News, 
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A Partial!Restitution. 
The Sheltering;aArims, 


Mrs. Mary E, Schenley, formerly of Pitts- 
burg, but for fifty vears past rosiding in 
England, bas determined to benefit the city 
of her childhood, where she owns large 
tracts of land, Her attorney, who has just 
returned from her visiting, announces that 
she will give 300 ucres in the city of Pitta 
burg for public park purposes, and will also 
build there an asylum for the blind ata cost 
of $250,000, As the old lady's wealth has 
come fromthe increase in the vulue of the 
ground owned by her father, and never sold, 
this gift is only a small return out of the 


| waillions gained from the city’s inprovemenuts 
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‘ids, Mich., ‘ast week. 


_a free trade club. 


ates nati: 


December 7, 1889. 


THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 





Jersey Democrats Unterrified. 


Governor-elect Abbett said on Monday 
night at a reception given to him by the 
Hudson democratic society in Jersey City, 
that the democratic party stood on the 
principles fought for in 1888 Governor 
Green said that the presidential election of 
1802 should be fought on the turiff issue or 
nove at all, andeven the weak-kneed Me- 
Adoo sent a letter applauding tariff reform. 
Mr. Cleveland sent a letter of regret. 

In a private letter to Mr. Bolton Smith of 
Memphis, Tenn., a traveling agent of a mort- 
gage company who was in Iowa during the 
recent election, writes as follows: “The fact 
that products do not command paying prices 
had a great deal to do with the result. The 
foolish farmers had expected to see higher 
prices when the republican party got back to 
power and they are disappointed. I think 
they beginto feel thatthere was some truth 
in Cleveland’s message after all. The Jocal 
papers of course attribute the change to the lo 
eal prohibition issue. No doubt thatbad some 
effect on the vote in certain localities, but I 
do not think it hud as mucb as claimed. I 
am surprised to find that Kansas has de- 
creased ip population about 45,000 duriug the 
last two years. Corn is worth ten cents a 
bushel and oats about sixtcen cents a bushel. 
Farmers are certainly in a poor way.” 

The Hon. Cyrus E. Davis, vice-president of 
the Indiana tariff reform league, has issued 
an address to the people of the Second con- 
gressional district of Indiana urging the 
necessity fora reduction of the tariff. He 
says: ‘‘We believe the following propositions 
are as well established asany rule in pbysical 
or social! science—(1) the consumer pays all 
indirect taxes; (2) manufacturing and agri- 
culture in America can never mutually sup- 
ply each other with a sufficient home market, 
since both branches now produce a surplus, 
and apy increase in the force enguged in 
either, without « foreign outlet, would only 
cause an increase in the enormous over-pro- 
duction which already hampers them both; 
(3) a good foreign market is thus absolutely 
necessary for the healthful devclopment of 
both these branches of industry; (4) anv legis- 
lation that teuds to check the importation 
of foreign goods, tends in the sume ratio to 
hinder the exportation of domestic products, 
and thereby curtails our foreign market; (5) 
asa feneral rule, measured by its superior 
productive power, American labor is the 
least expensive labor in the world, and other 
things being equal its products can success- 
fully compete with those of the labor of any 
other land.” 


General Francis A. Walker, superintendent 
of the census of i880, declared at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., the other night that the present 
tariff is a ‘‘schedule of abominations.” 


A free trade club was formed in Grand Rap- 
Of those present at 
the meeting: fully two-thirds were single tax 
men. But one individual preferred the uname 
“tariff reform” to “free trade,” and he only 
as a conciliation to those who might not join 
At the close of the meet- 
ing a list of single tax men was made out and 
steps will be taken to form a single tax club 
shortly. 


The Kingston, Can., Daily Whig, in speak- 
ing of Mr. George’s recent lecture in that 
city, expresses no opinion as to the effect 
of his single tax arguments, but is quite en- 
thusiastic over his answers to queries about 
free trade, It savs: 


No man has in Kingston shown up the ao- 
surdity of protection more clearly—no man 
has pictured the effects of the national policy 
upon the farmers more strongly—and no one 
has so decidedly impressed his hearers with 
the fact that the importer’s duty, and the 
profit on the same, are paid by the consumer 
every time. Had some one risen and asked 
for a vote upon free trade it would have been 
indorsed by four-fifths of those who composed 
the audience, at least that is the conclusion 
which one cume to who noticed the vigor 
with which Mr. George was applauded as he 
made point after point agaiust protection. 
Out of his visit to the city a George club 
may be formed for the conduct of debates 
touching taxation in its various forms. Only 
by something of this sort can men be stimu. 
lated to read up and think over the great 
problems of the day. The one tax theory 
caunot be disposed of lightly. It 1 at this 
moment envaging the attention of the lead- 
ers of public opinion on two continents, aud 
not one of them has been known to say of 
Mr, George, as did a Kingstonian, that he 
has mixed his ideas, 


Press Opbnuious. 


The protectionist newspapers are making 
a considerable cackle over the prosperity of 
the cotton mills at Fall River. The pros- 
perity is due to two things—the cheapest 
labor in the world, and untaxed raw ma- 
terials. The cost of making a yard of cloth 
at Fall River is less than in any of the cotton 
spinning centers in other countries. If the 

all. River cotton should be taxed as the 
Kensington weol is taxed we should hear 
nothing about profits aud dividends,—[Phila- 
delpbia Record, 

Tariff reform would raise and net lower 
the rate of wages, and the returns from the 
manufacturing districts show that the work- 
ingmen are beginning to understandit. Uf 
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the Home market millionaires reully believed 
that “free trade” would give them their labor 
cheaper they would all be free traders.—[Bos- 
ton Post. 

Let us get back to the plain truth. No 
mun can be a protectionist und be a demo- 
erat. To save the republic we must rigidly 
uphold the tenth amendinent.—New York 
Saturday Globe. 

Yes, the four cruisers are built of pro- 
tected American steel. How proud the Home 
market club must be when they guze upon 
theses healthy infants, built at a sacrifice to 
all taxpayers which no private corporation 
could afford.—f[Boston Giobe. 


The Fall River mills boast of a profit of 
ten per cent on an invested capital of $118,- 
558,000 during the past year. Wil) the Jour- 
nal inform us whit is the relation between a 
prosperous industry, having raw cotton un- 
taxed, and a declining woolen industry, with 
crushing taxes laid upon both imported raw 
wool and manufactured goods? -— [Boston 
Globe. 


lor our own part we need not say that it is 
the entire repeal of all duties on wool that 
we regard as the only sensible course.—[New 
York Times, 

Protection's effects are the same, only ina 
less degree, than the blockades of the war. 
The principle is hostile at al) times to com- 
merce, and t contentment and prusperity.— 
{Richmond, Va., State. 

It is strange that the people of the “first 
nation under the sun” should be deburred a 
liberty possessed by the people of all mari- 
time nations—that of purchasing and regis- 
tering ships built abroad. The working of 
the navigation laws exemplifies the fact that 
protection does kot always protect; that un- 
der it important interests, farming for in- 
stance, as well as shipbuilding, languisb.— 
(Sc. Jubn, N. B., Telegraph. 

The prosperity of many of our important 
industries depends on the reduction or aboli- 
tion of the duties on the raw wateria!s enter- 
ing intotheir manufacture.—-(St. Paul Pioncer 
Press (rep). 

Why is it that the national grange had not 
a word to say ugainst land monopoly, the 
giant curse of all monvupolies!—[Sacramento, 
Cal., Bee. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mrs. Hicks-Lord has a necklace of briliiants 
on which, it is said, a valuation of $100,000 is 
pu by experts. She also has lace pius and 

racelets and brooches, naking a sum total 
of diamonds really remarkable. 


A womuan and seven little children were 
found at 2215 Eighth avenue last week in an 
almost starving condition. They were all 
buddled together in one scantily turnished 
room. On a bed wasthe womun’s sick hus- 
band. There was no fire aud nothing to eat 
in the room. The woman, whose name is 
Scannell, said they had lived there overa 
year and had got along well enough until 
about a mouth ago when her husband was tuk- 
en sick. Then they ran bebind and the land- 
lord was now threatening to put them out. The 
children, she said, hud bad nothing to eat for 
twenty-four hours. The people inthe house 
verified the woman’s story, and said her 
busband was a sober, industrious man. 





Miss Kute Wynkoop, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Gerardus H. Wyokoop, uad Mr. Harold 
Stanley Forwood, son of Sir William For- 
wood, of Liverpool, England, were married 
last week ut Grace church, the rector, Dr. 
Huntington, officiating. The bride’s gown 
was a copy of one receatly ordered for the 
duchess of Fite (Princess Louise of Wales) 
and was from the same modiste. The train 
was three yards long, of silver embroidered 
white brucade, and fell from a petticoat of 
white tulle and caught at intervals with em- 
broidered silver duisies, It was edged with 
deep vankykes in silver, with clusters of 
orange blossoins between the points. The 
corsage was high with an embroidered silver 
Medici collar, and the sleeves were puffed. 
She wore a tulle veil falling from a coronet 
of diamonds presented by the bridegroom. 
The other jewels worn were a necklace of 
sapphires aud diamonds, the gift of Dr. Wyn- 
kvop, her father, aud three diamond stars 
given by Lady Forwood. The bouquet of 
heather and roses was for luck. 


William F. Schweiker, seventeen years old, 
attempted suicide on Nov. 25 by shooting 
himself in the head ut his resideuce, Na. 216 
Eust Fourth street. His mother at first 
cluimed the shooting was accidental, but 
finally admitted that her sun bad attempted 
to take bis lite on account of despundency, as 
he had been out of work for several weeks. 


The will of the late Mrs. Charles Crocker, 
dated October 17, 1889, ten days before her 
death, bequeaths the entire estate, valued at 
about $11,000,000, to her four children— 
Charles F., Walliain H., and treorge H., 
Croeker of San Francisco, und Mrs, Alex- 
ander of New York. 


Near Shelbyville, Ky., James HKodkin, a 
farmer, discovered in a barn a man lying 
covered up in the straw. On awakening him 
he learned that his name was Charles Fulton 
and his home in Tennessee; that he had been 
teaching school in that state. On aecount of 
il health he had lost his position, and started 
to this state to find some employment, but 
failing in all, he had given up todie, The 
last meal be says he had was on the 6th day 
of August, and since that time he has been 
living on nuts and berries, When found he 
was in a helpless condition and begged to 
die. S. I. Hertt, farmer, living near the 
dace, saw the man about a month ago, and 

e said be was “too proud to beg and too hun- 
orable to steal und was going to starve to 
death.” Fulton is 33 vears old and seems a 
refined gentleman, He was sent to the poor- 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


THE PETITION. 


SINGLE Tax ENROLMENT COMMITTER, 
36 CLINTON PLACK, 
New York, Dee. 3, 1889. 


Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 
commmittee’s work for the week ending De- 
cember 3, are us follows: 


Henry L. Hinton, Grand View-on- 
Hudson... 3 yas 


ae . $3 00 
8S. B. Riggen, Portland, Ore. .o. . 


60 00 
C. A. Carlson, Escanaba, Mich... 10 00 
Rome Adams, Onrk Hill, N. Yo. 3 00 
Mrs. . M. Milne, San Luis Obispo,Cal, 1 00 
Mrs. V. M. Tenet,San Luis Obispo,Cal. 1 00 
P. J. Snay, Galion, Ohio .o. . 6 00 
Read Gordon, New York city . 100 00 


Denver S. T. Assoe’t'n, Denver, Col, 15 00 
Chas, KR. MeGinnis, Pullman, [11 ‘ 10 00 
S. Byron Welcome, Los Angeles, Cal. 10 00 
George M. Craiy, Los Angeles, Cal. 10 00 


GC. F. Knight, Frankfort Springs, Pa. 4 00 
George J. Ball, Olean, N.Y. . . 6 00 
Charles P. Kelly, New York city. . 3 00 
T. J. Werner, Newark, N.J. 2. . 30 00 
D. Stuart, Oaklund, Cal... 2... 123 00 
Cas. Newburgh, Washington, D.C. 12 00 
D. McWilliams, Rockford, Def... 2 00 
Bancroft Banks, Rockford, Del... 1 50 
Wim. Wolstenholm, Rockford, Del. . 1 20 
“Forty Acres,” Rockford, Del... ,2 50 
Charles G. Kidder, Orange, Miss. . 12 00 


8315 20 
previously acknowl- 
. 8,183 50 





Subseriptions 
edged in THE STANDARD... . 
Total e ry ° ° . ° ° e e . . 682,448 70 
The cash contributions for the week ure as 

follows: 


KF. A. Neidig, Muscatine, Iowa... $1 00 
Howard M. Holmes, Cleveland, Ohio 50 


Anonymous, Spriugfield, Muss. . 1 00 
“Ohio,” Dayton, Ohio . . . . . 1 00 
hk. A. Shearer, Kansas Citv, Mo... 1 00 
W. (. Gorgas, U. S. A., Fort Bar- 

ranecas, Fla... . . 3.00 


Kdward Johnson, Fresno City, Cal. fh 00 
Heury Walker, Springtield. Ill... i 00 
Wm. 8S. Kahnweiler, New York city OY UO 
John Lanza, New York city. . . . 1 00 
Edwin Platt, Irving, Who... . 2 
C. H. Vorhes, Cedar Rapids, Iowa . i» OO 


Isaac McClosky, Santa Monica, Cal. 3 00 
Joho W. Callaway, Leadville, Cul. . 2 50 


Ole Janasson, Brooklyn, N.Y... 3 QU 
L. F. Nahouse, Erie City, Paw... HO 
Thos. Deurie, Rockford, Del. . . . 1 00 
David P. Bevis, Rockford, Del. . . 2h 
J. H. Blakeney, Bingbampton, N. Y. 1 OO 
James Brace, Waco, Texus . . . . 50 
Chas, C. Terrili, San Francisco, Cal. 5 OO 
Sundry postage stumps (two weeks) 1 74 





S87 24 
Cash contributiuns previously ac- 
knowledged in THE STANDARD. 61 09 


Total oo 6 6 i @ we » 6 S148 33 
The enrollment now stands as follows: 
Reported last week. . . .. . 69,086 


Received during the week ending 
Dec. 3 ° ° ° . ry . . e . 44 








Total o-oo Se lee, LA 69,580 
Wa. T. CROASDALE, Chairmuan. 


WORK OF THE MANHATTAN CLUB. 


Some of the Members Address a Kutghe of 
Labor Assembly—The sunday Night Meet. 
ings and the Coming Election, 

Following the adoption of the single tux 
plank in the constitution of the order of the 
Knights of Labor, several of the local assem- 
blies of New York city and vicinity have 
taken the opportunity to invite before thetn 
members of the various single tax orguniza- 
tions to explain the doctriue. 

Local ussembly 2291 held a meeting in 
Military hall, 198 Bowery, last Sunday after- 
poon, to which it requested the attendance 
of its members and all others interested in 
the question. Such members of the Manhat- 
tan single tax club as could conveniently 
speak in the time, were invited to address the 
meeting. 

Mr. McDonough, who spoke first, gave a 

general outline of the logic and justice of the 

theory and explaiuved the rise of lund values 
and the incidence of taxation. 

Mr. Doblin followed by au exposition of 

the margin of cultivation, proving the benefit 

the system would be to farmers, and explain- 
ing how large a proportion of the labourers 
of the country the farmers are. 

Mr. Steers spoke of its influence on purifi- 

cation of politics, and showed that the ques- 

tion Was not one su coimplex and scicutific 
that any intelligent and cureful man could 
fail to master it if he read and thought. He 
took occasion to state that he Was ab absviute 
free trader, to ridicule the tariff and to score 

a point on Governor Hill and ballot reforin. 
The usual opportunity to ask questions 

was given to the audience ufter the speak- 

ers had finished, and anu interesting discus- 
sion followed. When adjourning the mecet- 
ing the master workman of 2201 suid that in 
his opinion it hud been an unqualified suc- 
cess, and that there would be other oppor- 
tunities given single tuxers to explain their 
ideas in the course of the winter. German 
and English copies of “The Case Plainly 

Stuted” were distributed by the single tux 

men present, 





At the Sunday night meeting of the Man- 
hattan single tax club Mr. Post spoke on 
‘“Uneurned Jacrement,” giving a clear ex- 
positioga of the single tax, The meeting was 
& goed one, and much interest was showa. 
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On this coming Sunday Mr. Crousdale wiss 
speak on the campaign of 1800, 

The annual meeting of the club occurs this 
Thursday, December 5, when the annual re- 
ports of four officers and five directors will 
be read, The annual election occurs on 
Thursday, December 1! 


A GAIN IN BUFFALO. 


The Central Labor Union of That City Dee 
clares (er the Siugle Tax. 

The central labor union of BuiTalo has 
just declared in favor of the single tux, 
The resolutions embodying the idea say 
among other things: “That the tax on. im- 
provements is u tax on industry, and thas, 
in our opinion, the surest way to raise wages 
is to increase the opportunities for the em- 
ployment of luber.”) The meeting at which 
this action was tuken was addressed by 
Charles Boone, a single tax man from War- 
ren, [Il. 


CHICAGO AND THE SINGLE TAX. 


Hiow the Drainage Question is Received by 
All Cinsses of Citizens, 

CHICAGO, Dee. 2.—The effort of the single 
tux men here to have the cost of draining 
valuable city lands uncer water assessed 
upon the property owners is attracting much 
sympathy. The indorsement of the special 
assessinent idea by the trades assembly was 
followed by uwsimilar action on the part of 
the Chicago typocraphical union, and the 
single tax men claim that almost every other 
body of organized workinumen in the sani- 
tary district will go on record to the same 
effect before the election. The carpenters! 
council, the iron molders’ union and several 
Kk. of L. assemblies have already given offi 
cial indorsement of the single tax club's de: 
mand for tha nomination of men for the 
board of drainave trustees who shall be 
favorable to the special uassessinent idea 
and formally pledged against the scheme of 
general taxation, which the new drainage 
law permits. 

The political reform club, said to be made 
up principally of Judge Prendergast’s ad- 
herents, has also adopted resolutions in line 
with the demands of the committee of twenty- 
five, und a committee from the political re- 
formers will co-operate with the latter in 
endeavoring to compel the party conven- 
tions to recognize the issue of taxation in 
their platforms and their vominees. The 
pledges which have been circulated very ac- 
tively among the voters are coming in quite 
rapidly by mail and otherwise. Several hun- 
dred workers are canvassing umong the 
shops and factories, und even in the business 
districts for signatures, and all of them re- 
port success. Inone shop forty cut of forty- 
five workmen put their numes down, and all 
of them took some of the blanks for personal 
circulation. One gentleman obtained nearly 
three hundred signatures in two days in a 
canvass of retail stores. A number of promi- 
nent business nen are said to have sent in 
their signatures. The name of General New- 
berry is declared to beamony them. The 
head of «a leading bank is alsu suid'to be in-. 
cluded in the list. , 

The convention to make nominations has 
been called to meet Dec. 7 Delegates from 
all the labor organizations buve been invited 
and plans for getting a fair representation of 
professional and business men are tmnaturing. 
Robert Nelson, Edward O. Brown and Robert 
H. Cowdrey have been instructed on bebalf 
of the committee of twenty five to prepare 
and present to both the party conventions a 
petition for the nomination of cundidates 
pledged to the special assessment plan. Mr. 
Cowdrey has discussed the question in a 
signed article recently published in the 
Globe. 


The Sth:le Tax Men Have Probably Won 
in the Draivage Quention, 
Cuicagco, Nov. 30 —T believe we have prac- 
tically won our battle in the drainage cam- 

paign. 

The democratic convention, in session to- 
day, has expressly declared in favor of the 
special assessment method for which we 
have contended, and the nominees will doubt- 
less vive personal pledges in harmony with 
the party platform. 

{thas been @ vreat undertaking on our 
part, and we naturally feel elated over what 
has been thus far aecomplished. Our club 
took the initiative, and by dint of persistent 
and strenuous work the co operation of 
almost the entire force of orvanized labor 
was enlisted, 

The moment the date of the election (De- 
cember 12) wus fixed the committee of fifteen, 
which had been uppointed to manage our 
campaign, opened headquirters in MeCoy's 
hotel, and there, at its first meeting, it was 
joined by a committee of ten from the Toma- 
hawk club, another single tax organization, 
Which includes many of the most prominent 
labor Jeaders of Chicago, The two commit- 
tees effected a coalition, and the work bas 
proceeded with energy and without friction. 
Addresses setting forth the issue of the drain- 
ave caulnpaign were sent out hy thousands 
and blunk pledges were distributed for the 
signatures of voters who were willing to put 
themselves on record in favor of candidates 
who should obligate themselves to oppose 
the inethod of general taxation in raising the 
revenve required for the great sauitary ime 
provement. 

We were poor, but we gave what we bad 
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to give, art with the small fund at our dis- 
posal we pushed war into Africa, We made 
it plain to the democratic mianegers that we 
were in dead carnest, and that a failure to 
tuke the right course in this important mat- 
ter was bound to end in disaster, The plat- 
form of to-day, incorporating our plank, 
shows with what elfect our appeals fell upon 
the ears of the gentlemen who are in control 
of the dominant party. 

Our demands willin like manner be submitted 
to the republicans next Tuesday. Some be- 
lieve they, too, will heed them, but [do not 
expect them to go on record one way or the 
other. [f they should declare themselves it 
would be a new departure, for itis their 
policy to go into local contests without the 
pretense of a platform or the suggestion of a 
programme, 

We have culled a couvention to meet De- 
cember 7% It will take cognizance of the 
nominees of both parties, and from them will 
select a ticket of five men, who shall have 
personally pledged themselves to the special 
assessment method. If there spall not be so 
many thus pledged, then new men will be 


‘named to make up the requisite number. 1 


do not apprehend that it will be necessary to 
‘go outside the regular nominees, for our agi: 

ition bas so aroused public sentitnent t at 
the politicians cannot and dare not ignore 
the demand for justice. 

Buteven if we had not suceceded ut we 
have, our campaign would not have been in 
vain. It has started a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of taxation which cannot fail to re- 
dound in the end to.the advancement of our 
WaAkKEN WortTH BAILEY. 










A WOMAN'S WORK. 


Ste Defends Her Principles Under Ditcul- 
ties With Good Results. 

Mr. A. Ta Ford of Jackson, Mich, was one 
of the men who save communities from stag- 
nation, and ter such are enough now, as they 
were in the aucient times, to save a city. 
He was deeply interested in all efforts for 
freedom and the uplifting of man, and was 
probably the first subseriber for Tite STAND: 
ARD in his city. In his death, whieh oc- 
curred Jast dune, our cause lost w most 
efficient worker. Mr. Ford, however, leaves 
behind him wa widow, who finds consolation in 
part for her great bereavernent in faithfully 
working for the cause her husband loved. 
She is wu member of the Home missionary so- 
ciety at Jackson, and was some time ayo re- 
quested by the president to read at one of 
its meetings an article from a magazine, 
which contained the following paragraph: 

These people (the immigrant population) 
seize on everything that works mischief. 
They accept the vile and blasphemous mouth- 
ings of Most and Aveling, and the spectous 
sophistries of Henry George, 

“After finishing the paragraph,” says Mrs. 
Ford ina letter to a friend, “L turned to the 
president and Jadies and made the following 
remarks: 


“Just here Lbheg the clemency of our presi- 
dent while I tura aside from the reading and 
interpose a few words of ny own. Let us 
suppose that instead of being the year 1859, 
itis the year 184%. <A> sister or brother is 
called upon, as lam to-day, to read an urticle 
before the Home mission society, and in the 
article occurs this paragraph: ‘The veople 
accept the vile and blasphemous mouthbings 
of the French anarchists and the specious 
sophistries of William Lloyd Garrison.” Sup- 
pose further that this sister was an abolition- 
ist, believed in her very soul that Garrison 
was «man chosen of God to do a great work, 
a mun filled and tired with a great purpose, 
with overmastering love for humanivy. 

“Now comes the question, Would it have 
been right in the year 1849 for that woman so 
reading aud so believing in her soul of souls, 
would it} bave been right, 1 say, for that 
woman to read such words about William 
Lioyd Garrison without commeut, as though 
she agreed with the writer? Methinks for 
every right-minced, upright and downright 
soul there can be but one answer: ‘No! a 
thousand tienes, no’ My friends, | tind my 
helf in exaetly the same position to-day. | 
beheve that what the writer here chooses to 
eall the specious sophistries of Henry George, 
are grand, Grod-saven truths, To believe that 
Henry George is giving bis life to free men 
from i slavery more disastrous, because more 
far-reaching and imsidious, than southern 
slavery. So believing inimy very soul, could 
1 pass over these words in silence, these 
words so unjust aud so misleading? LT conf ss 
to you, my friends, with stame and coufusion 
of face, Lwas tempted to do so. [ argued 


with mvself after this fashion: ‘What 
difference will it inake’ A word from 
you will be of no account! Let it 


pass—~it may make you enemies’ it may 
be misunderstood, and considered an 
impertinent seizing of an opportunity to aid 
your pet hobbies. But I knew that such rea- 
soning was not true, and Idid not dare re- 
main silent. Only a word more. IT have 
read most, if not all the writings of Heury 
Goorge, whieh Lean but think the writer of 
the seutence quoted has not done These 
Wriliugs are iuinbued through anc through 
with the epirit and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
The lack of candor and principle which per- 
sous show i giving ophiions about principles 
of which they know nothing (except what 
they wuin from the pevss) is something 
astounding. 

~ “Ht Weary George's priaviples do pub reach 





THE 


| the figure 3. The boy behind the railing un- 


fruition in your day or mine, it will be be- 
cause, as Christ said of words of His, the 
world cannot bear them now. You ask, pers 
haps, ‘Woat has this to do with home mis- 
sions? Ll answer, ‘Everything!  lvery 
creat principle of justice, such as Henry 
George touches, if carried out in our laws, 
and lived out in the life of the nation, would 
prepare the people to receive the teachings 
of Christ, as sermons and talk about the 
spirit of Christ will never do, aud were never 
intended to do by Christ hitnself. 

“After the meeting several of the ladies 
greeted me with hearty handshakes and con- 
gratulations, but the majority looked the 
other way and said not a word. 

‘It may be that this incident will yet bear 
seme fruit, as L have been invited by friends 
to Jend no class of Judies in social science, 
and we begin by reading ‘Social Problems,’ 
and one lady remarked she wished ‘the class 
could be held in the evening, that her husband 
night attend.’ L had not self-contidence 
enough for this, but the suggestion shows a 
wonderful change in seutiment among the 


elite within two years or less.” 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES SAVED. 


A Decision of the Court of Appeats Con- 
firms Forest Lands to the Stare. 

The Albany correspondent of the Tribune 
says: ‘At last the state, by a decision of the 
eourt of appeals, the present week, sustain- 
ing the constitutionality of Controller Cha. 
pit’s forest protection act, bas good reason 
for thinking that its forest preserve, composed 


of S45, 077 acres, is owned by itself, and not, 
perhaps, 
These 
through the failure of farmer owners to pay 
tuxes, and much of this property was recov- 
ered 
nevlect of the state’s officers. 
Controller Chapin drew up ao act, which the 
levisluture passed, creating a law of limita- 
tion su far as these state tax sale lands were 
concerned, 
any 


hundred 
were acquired 


by several 
lands 


fuinbermen.” 
by the state 


by the dispussessed holders through 
But in 1885, 


In this act the former owner of 
portion of these 


lunds. 


If he should fail to come forward 


within that period, the state’s title should be | 


considered) good, and when the controller 
should accept the account of such tax sales 
from the various county treasurers the ac- 
couut was to be considered conclusive evi- 
dence of the regularity and validity of all 
tuxes levied on the lands in question. It is 
this law that has been declared constitutional. 

The forest preserve lands which thus come 
into the possession of the state beyond ques- 
tion, owing tothe decision of the court of 
appeals, ure divided among the counties as 
fullows: 





Clinton, . 18,35) Oueida, . 4,508 
Delaware, 1740 St. Lawrence, 38,112 
Nssex, . . . 195,216 Saratoga, . 9,592 
Franklin, . . 168,115 Sullivan,. . 576 
Fulton, 22,427 Ulster, . 34,241 
Greene, ... 66) Warren, . 60,569 
Hamilton, 252,411 Washington, 1,019 
Herkimer, . 26,192 

Lewis, . . 6,033 $95,977 


THANKSGIVING IN ST. LOUIS. 


The Bitter Bread of Charity Doled QGut 
Under a Perfect System of Checks and 
Balaucen inthe Most Christian City of 
St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Nov. 28—I clip the extract that 
follows from to-day’s Post Dispatch. Oh! for 
a Garrison with trenchant pen. Oh! for a 
Phillips with buruving tongue to slash and 
scorch the bearts of men until they realize 
the depth of unconscious hypocrisy and 
driveling cant which supports such a sys- 
tem as is bere described. They were men, 
well meaning men, kind men, who paid for 
this bread and meal and coal, but my heart 
faints within me when 1 try to think of all 
that the system means and all that it does. 

if { should stop now and analyze the re- 
port and comment upon its devil-bora 
phrases (written, F have net the ieast doubt, 
by a reporter whose heart really bled for 
the scenes he witnessed), | would) woman my- 
self for the day's work whieb is before ime, 
and even now there is a lump ino my throat 
and a weight onmy breast which admonishes 
me that Limust stifle my feelings and draw 
my letter to a close, if L would retain the 
power to take up my own burden and earn 
by honest labor food for my own family, Go 
vn With the work. Push the petition, organ- 
ize the leagues, cireulate the tracts, speak, 
write, cry aloud and spare not, for as Gar- 
rison said in the old reforin, ‘Frenzy is 
muderation, trausport, reason, bere.” ‘ 

It was a long live that found this morning 
in the Provident association’s southern dis- 
tributing depot, 1901 South Twelfth street—a 
long, chilled, huagry line. There were great 
piles of bread there and the long sheds were 
tilled with coul, Eyes looked out of the line 
upon the loaves hungrily and mouths watered 
in aN doer alee of just a little food, 

Behind a railing white haired Frederick 
Lack, the association's superintendent, and 
Mr. Hurst, his assistant, sat. Behind the 
railing that guarded the piles of bread was 
wboy. Opeuipg his reeord Mr, Hurst called 
forward the first person in the line, a man— 
wcousumptive Wreck. He presented u ticket, 
Which showed that: he had applied for assist. 
wuce, had been visited in his home, bud been 
found to be destitute and worthy, aud had 
been given bread and coal. His ticket was 
checked, an oval bit of tin bearing Lhe letter 
was given hig, aud he passed on to the 
brewd beay, Qa one corner of the ticket was 


lands was given six ; 
mouths to prove any error in the legal pro- 
ceedings by which the state had acquired his 


STANDARD. 


derstood that the poor man’s family con- 
sisted of three persons and he zave him two 
huge loaves of bread. Into a sack which the 
applicant had brought the boy put a nooopiys 
of cornmeal. Sometime to-day eight bushels 
of coal will be delivered at that man’s home, 
and the oval bit of tin will be surrendered, 
The next in the line was a woman. She 
might have been thirty vears old and she 
might have been sixty. Her face was pale 
with the bloodlessness of age and wrinkled, 
yet something about her—something iude- 


scribable—suggested youth, Her clothing 
wus eld and worn, but neat. Her fingers 


were flat at the ends and calloused. There 
were lines of restraint about her mouth. She 
had no ticket. It was ber first application. 
She told her story simply, with no regard for 
its pathos. It is seldom that one of them 
does emphasize the teuar-compelling parts of 
her story. They seem to realize how common 
silffering is, how trite are stories of misery. 
Her address was taken and she was promised 
that a visitor for the association would call 
upon her, That she might not starve, a huge 
louf was given her to last until the iuvestiva- 
tion should show her worthy of continued re- 
lief. 

The line moved on past the superintend- 
ent, old men and women, puny children sent 
by bed-ridden mothers, blind men, fearfully 
crippled orphaned girls, yellow  cheeked 
men who long ago had lost the strength to 
work, and are now merely breathing out 
their last days on earth, moved past the 
bread pile and out of the building, giving 
thanks, 

Superintendent Lack is very proud of the 
system uoder which he conducts the associa- 
tions Work. There are two distributing 
depots, the main one being at Madison and 
Hogan streets, in the uortbern part of the 
city. There the association has a bakerv 
and two-thirds of the destitute poor of the 
city are furnished with bread. Nothing is 
given by the association but bread, meal and 
coal, Itsobject is to furnish temporary re- 
lief only, not to pauperize the poor. 


THE BOOM AT PASADENA. 


les Latcle Finger Thicker Phan the Lotus 
of all the Saloons Put Together, 

The following striking address on ‘Land- 
lordism” was delivered by Mr. D. W. Leavens 
before the Nationalist clubof Pasadena, Cal., 
on October $): 

I must refer to the ruin wrought by land- 
lordism in Pasadena. 

A few years ago we all wanted to be Jund- 
lords; that is, nobody bought land to use and 
every body bought it to sell-—to speculate on— 
which means that they bought it as landlords, 
according to my definition. 

Icame to Pasadena on the 14th of March, 
1887, und it is my belief that the “boom” 
culminated on that day. Though prices after- 
ward advanced, the volume of business never 
anything like equaled that of the week end- 
ing onthat day. It ran into the millions—I 
cannot give the exact figures. I came toa 
people drunk, not with whisky, but a more 
dangerous stimulant—gambling in land. The 
streets were thronged and every man I mnet 


bore traces of strong nervous tension. Eyes 
were almost wild in their restlessness. Men 


sinoked strong cigars without knowiny it, 
and bought and sold ‘‘business property” and 
“residence property” and ‘acre property” 
right and left with the utmost recklessness. 
‘You can’t go amiss,” they said, and it really 
seemed asif you couldn't. It was hard to 
find a man who hadn’t made from $1,000 to 
$40,000 in a single deal. 

Millionaires were reckoned by the score. 
Was «a church wanted! the subscription was 
forthcoming in twenty minutes. Liberal! I 
should say so. A library, an opera house, a 
street railway, a hotel? Subscriptions were 
equally ready. Aad one enthusiast actually 
told me he expected to live to see the day 
when there would be one continuous city 
from Pasadena to the sea—tweaty-five miles. 

And this unhealthy excitement kept up for 
months, and months, and months. lt was 
well that whisky was tabooed—and yet it 
were better for Pasadena had there been an 
open barrel ot whisky and a tin dipper at 
every street corner than that we should have 
hada boom at all. [It would have worked 
less ruin. Nobody thought) so theu—few 
perhaps think so now. But I tell you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that as a drunkarcd-produc- 
ing cause, the little finger of the boom is 
thicker than the loius of all the saloons put 
together. 

The boom is a case of spasmodic or paurox- 
ysmal landlordism. It concentrates and in- 
teusilies the evils of the system and makes 
them salient; and ib would seem that the 
man who has not learned from it the lesson of 
the inquity of private property in land is 
ulmost hopeless of enlightenment. 

The big drunk is now a thing of the past and 
we are suffering the natural sequence of the 
debauch. Alas, there is no seltzer that can 
relicve us. Wewmust grin aud bear the pen- 
alty of our sin. 

The boom has gone; gone echoing down the 
ceuturies, leaving a smoke-blackened trail of 
broken fortunes, broken hopes and broken 
hearts. The same glorious climate that 
wooed us froin the more inclement east is left. 
tous: but the bright suu and blue skies and 
twinkling stars now look down upon neglected 
fields und rumed orchards, upon paralyzed 
business and decimated population, The ftair- 
est Jand that the sun shines upon is thus pros- 
tituted, desecrated—~by spasmodic landlord- 
ism, i ied 

Of the poor victims of the tragedy, a few of 
us ave still maintaining w not very hopeful 
abruygle Cor existence on the old battlefield, 
Sone bave fed helplessly to friends in the 
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east. Some have joined the G. A. T., whieh 
being interpreted means Grand Army of 
Tramps. Nota few sleepin Mountain view 
cemetery, out of the reach of booms, let us 
hope. Some have found the ubhonored grave 
of the suicide, and some have gonveas recruits 
to our lunatic asyluins, it is almost certain 
that many have gone to people the slums of 
our large cities—to run saloons and gambling 
hells—to beeome ropers-in and bunco steer- 
ers, procurers, burglars, thieves. 

What wonder that the poor wretch, having 
lost his all in the boom, heurt-sore, destitute, 
utterly discouraged, should seek the tem- 
poracy obliviog the cup can give! What 
wonder that he should fall step by step to 
lower depths! 

Could Sutan devise a more ingenious 
method of muking drunkards of his victims 
than that of running them through a real 
estate boom! And yet our prohibition friends 
concentrate all their wrath upon the saloon, 
which in point of fact is hurdly a prominent 
factor in the temperunce problem, ‘Intem- 
perance has its root in injustice” (so you na- 
tionalists have said in vour declaration of 
principles), and lauadlordisin is the trusted 
agent of injustice. 

But this by the way. 

Did the limits of this paper permit, it would 
be interesting to consider in some detail 
what would be the status of Pasadena to- 
day uader land nationalized; but I can only 
throw out one or two hints, as [ fear I have 
already exceeded my time. 

Without private property in land, there of 
course could have been no boom and we 
should have escaped the misery which that 
moral cataclysm implies. The town would 
bave hada natural growth and we would 
not uow be saddled with expensive structures 
for which we have no use, The towu would 
have been more coucentrated aud three- 
fourths of the resideuce lots would not have 
been held vacant for a rise. We would bave 
built. street railways as we needed them and 
could afford them, and not hud a complicated 
system of unpaying lines worth ten cents on 
the dollar. 

In the paroxysm that prevailed two years 
ago mena lost their wits. Apparently they 
reasoned (if indeed they can be said to have 
reasoned atall) in this wise: ‘Smart towns 
have many street railways; let us build 
these und we will have a smart town. Smart. 
towns have expensive opera houses, club 
rooms, libraries and mumerous and costly 
churches with tall spires and beautiful archi- 
tecture; let us build such and we will have 
asmart town.” So they begun at the apex 
and built downward, unmindful of the fact 
that true progress is a growth and nota 
manufucture; that tcwus made to order are 
built at great waste and never turn out just 
what is wanted. Legitimate institutions 
grow up as they are needed and cannot be 
anticipated. All these things that I have 
mentioned are doubtless useful iu themselves 
and, coming in & levitimate way, would have 
been built as we had need of them aud could 
afford them. Much may be said in extenua- 
tion of the rashness which prevailed in boom 
times. 

Specuiation was iu the air, and he was a 
strong mao who couid resist the fascination 
of the hour. But the great fact that must 
not be lust sight of is this: That the evil and 
the consequences which we deplore are 
wholly duc to the stupendous fallacy of pri- 
vate property in Jana. 


ROBBED BY MILLIONAIRES. 


Spring Valley, 10., and Jes Wretched 
Locked-Out Miners. 

Henry D. Lleyd has published in the Chi- 
cuzo Herald a letter nearly four columns 
long addressed to “Messrs. Albert Keep, 
Chauncey M. Depew, N. K. Fairbank, Will- 
iam Kk. Vanderbilt, F. W. Vanderbilt, John 
lL. Blair, William L. Scott, Marvin Hughitt 
and other owners of the Chicago and North- 
western railway; Messrs. W. lL. Scott, K. N, 
Saunders, ©. J. Devlin and other owners of 
the Spring Valley coal company, Messrs. W, 
I. Scott, ©. J. Devlin and other owners of 
the Spring Valley town site company, and 
Messrs, Saunders, Scott, Sheppard and other 
owners of the Northwest fuel company of 
St. Paul.” 

In this letter Mr. Lloyd gives the indus 
trial history of Spring Valley Bureau coun 
try, Ulinois. He charges the company 
with having attracted laborers to this new 
town by false representation, sold them land 
without giving « title, and finally with hav- 
ing locked out the laborers from the mines, 
und refused to treat with them until they 
had abandoned their union, Mr, Lloyd says 
that the company sold in building lots, at the 
rate of $1,400, lund for which it paid be- 
tween $50 and $80 an ucre, the total sales 
being $200,000 and the original purchasing 
price not above $20,000. He shows from 
figures furnished by a commission appointed 
by the governor of Illinois that the uverage 
earnings of the Spring Valley miners were 
only $81.62 per month, Mr. Lloyd also de- 
clares that when the company was saying 
that it could not pay more than thirty-live 
ecuts per ton to miners, in other neighboring 
mines, bo richer or better situated, miners 
Were paid ninety cents per tou. Luter, the 
company offered seventy cents per tou, but 
coupled with the offer a demand that tbe 
muuers desert their union, Mr. Lloyd esti- 


mates the gompany’s huldines at $400,000, 000, 
the largest of wuy couvere iy the world, and 
stys Wat the company’s contemplated redug- 
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tion of wages would amount to five per cent 
on its entire capital stock. He closes with a 
prophecy that a continuanee of this policy 
will bring disaster upon those who seek to 
profit by such injustice. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Mer. Brokaw Presents the Single 'Tax to 
the Farmers’ Alllnace With Gratifying 
Results. 


Bristou, 8. Dak., Nov. 20.--Linclose eighty- 
four signatures to the petition obtained at 
the Farmers’ allianee meeting In Aberdeen. 
{ did not solicit siguatures through the town, 
but stuck right by the alliance meeting. If 
posted bills on either side of the entrance to 
the huli af the opera house stating the single 
tax idea, 

At one side the entrance, at the head of 
the steps, I placed a small stand upon which 
I piled tracts. There Isat through most of 
the session, overlooking the audience. As 
people passed in and out l gave them tracts 
and got them to sign the petition. 

Reaching Aberdeen Monday evening I went 
at once to the Alliance building and was 
introduced to many of the wmcoming dele- 
gates by Secretary Soderbery. Of course the 
introduction immediately elicited questions 
ws to What the single tax is. Thus the ball 
was early set in motion. Near 100 delegates 
stopped at the hotel where I put up, and I 
soon had them all discussing my petition and 
platform. Day by day the interest waxed 
greater. 

The K. of L. delegate from Grant county, 
Henry 8. Volkmar, who is mayor of Milbank 
und editor of the Grant County Review, 
pushed the school land question—that is, the 
leasing of the state’s school Jands instead of 
selling them. J. W. Hardin and other promi- 
nent members also aided in pushing the reso- 
lution. 

Thad conversations with a number of the 
Jeaders of the alliance, both of North and 
South Daketa, who privately indorsed the 
single tax, aud were glad to have me there 
openly advocating it. 

After the adoption of the platform I was 
surprised to hear President Loucks say: 
“There was one plank I should have liked to 
have had in this platform. I ain sorry it is 
notinit. It is that personal property and 
improvements be exempt from taxation.” 
Some one then said that that subject was 
being considered by the committee on legis- 
lation. 

Last nightithe committee on legislation re- 
ported. The divisionfuf the alliance had been 

made, and the North Dakota men had mostly 


‘gone, aud the Suuth Dakota men had elected 


otticers. This report was the last of the unfin- 
ished business. A delegate who had been 
opposing me all the week, both on the school 
land and tax questions, introduced a resolu- 
tion asking for the exemption from taxation 
of the improvements of farmers. It read 
something like this: ‘Resolved, That. im- 
provements shall not enhance the value of 
farm lands for assessment.” Prasident. 
Loucks said he didwt like the wording of it. 
He said it was in the nature of class legisla- 
tion, that farmers didn’t want any special 
fegislation; it would be better to extend it 
to the cities alco. The mover of the resolu- 
tion objected to that, and a substitute was 
offered, 

While being debated one of the allinnee 
lecturers spoke to ine about it and I told bim 
what Mr. Loucks had said regarding the 
platform. Thereupon, he olfered a substitute, 
but got confused in trying to state it. While 
lL was writing it out for him the mover with- 
drew his resolution, Then the lecturer again 
stepped forward to read his substitute. They 
laughed at him for getting left, aud then he 
suid he had attempted to palm olf as his 
own one of my ideas and that was 
why he could not word _ it. This 
brought out a big laugh. Then President 
Loucks read a resolution which he requested 
some one to move, namely: Resolved, That 
persunwl property and improvements be ex- 
empt from taxation, and a graduated income 
tax substituted therefor. ([ quote from 
memory.) While reading the first clause 
several turned and looked at me, and when 
he closed near halt of them were looking at 
ine. Up spoke some one: “Please take notice 
of the smiles of the face of the single tax 
man.” Then they broke into a roar and called 
for a flve-minute speech from “the single tax 
man.” Whenthe meeting was brought to 
order the secretary said that if they would 
dispose of that resolution F could have ten 
minutes to explain it. 

When they finished that there was a gen- 
eral call for me again, and I accepted an in- 
vitation to take the platform, and brietly ex- 
pounded our ideas, after which 1) answered 
questions for fifteen minutes, After that 
read the national petition, explained its ob- 
ject aud invited siguatures, (Quite a number 
signed and many asked for literature. Several 
of the delegates sent to the national conven- 
tion at St. Louis are single tax men, 

lL have been accused, even by Miaaneap sis 
single tax men, of being too sanguine of early 
suecess, but my experience with the South 
Dakota farmers’ alliance betters even my 
expectations. [ succeeded in arousing a vast- 
ly greater and mvure general interest in the 
subject umong the delegates than 1 could 
have possibly hoped. Jt was largely due to 
the hearty reception and secret sympathy 
extended me by the most influential dele- 
gates, lua quiet way they mauaged to keep 
we talking it whenever about the hotel, 














L feel confident that amone the alliance 


members of Dukota, especially of South Da- 
kota, that the single tax wili be thoroughly 
discussed this winter. Asthe Lever (prohi- 
bitionist) said not long since: ‘There is a 
Conemaugh dam about to break, and it is 
choek full of farmers, and they are coming a 
mile dcep, and if you (politicians) would save 
yourselves, flee to to the mountains, for they 


mean business!” W. EF. Brokaw. 


The Brooktiyn Club. 


A public meeting was held at S Butler 
street, in the Tenth ward of Brooklyn, on 
Saturday night, 

J. ‘I. O'Neill presided, and the prineipal ad- 
dresses were by Everett Glackin, secretary 
of Typographical union No. 6 of New York, 
and Peter Aitken of the Brooklyn club. 

(+, W. Thompson, secretary of the Brook- 
lyn club, also spoke. The audiense was large 
and much interest was shown. After the 
meeting the single tax men present remained 
and organized a district club, which will 
number twenty or twenty-five at the start. 

This Saturday the point of attack is the 
Twenty-first ward, and the meeting will be 
held at Samples’s real estate exchange, TSS 
Myrtle avenue. M. Is. Ferguson is advertis- 
ing the meeting, and a good attendance is 
expected. In addition to single tax speakers 
it is proposed to try and get ex-Assembly- 
man Aspinwall to say something. 

On Sunday afternoon a conference was 
hela at the residence of Mr, A. Pettenkofer, 
No. 18 ShafYer street, in the Fighteenth ward. 
Those present decided to meet again this 
Sunday ats p.m., same place, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a club. 

The new piano of the club was brought 
into requisition for the first time Sunday 
evening, the regular exercises being preceded 
by a piano solo by Mrs. Peter Aitken. Mr. 
F. FE. A. Curley then gave a short but ad- 
mirably rendered reading from ‘Progress 
and Poverty.” Inthe absence of a tormal 
speaker for the evening, Mr. Aitken under- 
took to entertain the audience with a short 
dissertation upon the silver question, at the 
same time reading extracts from the letters 
which have recently appeared from W. P. 
St. John and John Jay Knox. The discussion 
which followed was extremely animated, 
disclosing considerable diversity of opinion 
upon the subject. 

The club is constantly in receipt of appli- 
vations for membership, three new members 
being elected last Wednesday, while the 
elub will pass upon several more applica- 
tions December 4. A regular meeting of the 
central committee was held Saturday even- 
ing, when various Measures to advance the 
usefulness of the club were proposed. The 
meeting broke up at midnight without hav- 
ing agreed upon a line of action, and the 
matter will be finally settled at the next 
neetiag. 

Among the visitors to the club house dur- 
ing the past week were Mr. F. 5, Arnold, 
secretary of the Poughkeepsie club, and Mr. 
Matthew Kirsch of Albany, the latter of 
whom helped materially to elucidate the cur- 
reney question on Sunday evening. 

This Sunday evening Everett Glackin, 
secretary of typographicalfunion No, 6, will 
speak on “The Relation of the Single Tax to 
Trades Unionism.” 


New York Staite. 


Ata meeting of the Lennox labor council, 
representing three local assemblies of the 
Kuights of Labor and Cigarmakers union No. 
12, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we favor the abolition of 
taxes upon industry and the products of in- 
dustry, and the taking by taxation upon land 
values irrespective of improvements, of the 
annual rental valueof all those various forms 
of natural opportunities embraced under the 
general term—land. 

Resolved, That we hold that to tax labor 
on its products is to discourage industry. 

Resolved. That we bold that to tax land 
vilues to their full amount will render it im- 
possible for any man to exact from others a 
price for the privilege of using those bounties 
of nature which all living men have an equal 
right to use; that it will compel every inci- 
vidual controlling natural opportunities to 
either utilize them by the employment of 
labor, or abandon them to others; that it will 
thus provide opportunities of work for all 
men, and secure to each the full reward of 
his labor; and that as a result involuntary 
poverty will be abolished, and the greed, in- 
Lemperance and vice that spring from = pov- 
erty and the dread of poverty will be swept 
away. 

The representative of the council was in- 
structed tointroduce the resolutions ati the 
Workingmen’s trades association, which will 
meet at Albany on Dee. 10. 


Flushing, J. [.—The single tax club of 
Flushing hus appointed a committee to op- 
pose the application of George Brandish for 
a grant by the state of land under the waters 
of Litthe Neck bay, adjoining bis uphind. 
Fishermen have signed a protest against the 
upplicution because were tt granted Mr. 
Brandish would be able tc exclude them 
from valuable public oyster beds, 


Mussanchunetts, 


W, ©, Crosman, Roxbury,—The Roxbury 
sinyle taxclub will meet hereafter twice a 
month, on the second and fourth Mondays, 
wt Forester’s hall, 2375 Washington street. 
At the next meeting the first chapter of 
“Progress und Poverty” will be read and 
discussed, Aa article by a socialist refuting 
Mr, George's arguments at Lynn was in 


THE STANDARD. 


type ina newspaper office of that city on 
the day of the fire there, but the devouring 
clement got wround before the paper went to 
press, and the worid is temporarily deprived 
of whatever enlightmenent the article eon- 
tained. 


Mimssount. 

The single tax elub of Kansas City has 
gotten out a cireular viving a suceinet stiate- 
ment of the single tax theory and the benuelits 
that would fluw from its application ‘The 
petition to congress is described und people 
are urged to sigzu it. tna foot note the vames 
and addresses of newsdealers who keep Tut 
STANDARD on sale are given, This is an ex- 
cellent idea and worthy of general imitietion, 


Warren Wasson, Kausas City, Mo.~A 
chance is coming over this place; a single 
tax cyclone is expected soon. It ts nota eon: 
cenial home for a “high protective tariff,” 
but in a steadily diminishing derree is still a 
paradise for landowners. The vanishing 
point will however be reached sooner than 
they expect. Webhave the best club in the 
country, and have the most need of it, The 
task of making this a single tax community 
looks herenlewn, but it must and will be ac- 
complished. We have the Australian system 
now, and voting will be by individual volition 
and not by “blocks of tive.” We are formu- 
lating a scheme looking to increasing the cir- 
culation of THE STANDARD, of which you will 
hear soon. 

We have had 4,000 circulars printed con- 
taining ashort single tax address, the time 
and place of meeting, and a list of the news 
stores where THE STANDARD is for sale. 

J. W. Shaw, Highgate, Mo.—I was a wheel- 
er, but the order of the wheel consolidated 
with the allianee, forming the Laborers and 
farmer’s alliance. This fall, on a train, L 
met Dr. Boyd Cormeck of Illinois, and from 
hin I learned the “good news.” Ile took 
creat interest in making everything clear to 
me, aud gave me a copy of “Progress and 
Poverty.” When J got home I went to our 
lodge intending to make a long speech, but 
my voice failed me. Our county representa- 
tive, Hon. J. H. Love, caught the mneaning, 
and talked at length on the subject. Siace 
then Ihave been talking the mutter to my 
friends, and all seemed pleased with the sin- 
gletuxidea. [To am = preparing to cdelivera 
series of lectures in this and adjoining coun- 
ties. 

Charles I. Reid, Kansas City.—There are 
a number of earnest single tax workers here, 
and we are beginning to get into practical 
working order. At the next meeting of our 
club steps will be tucen to organize ward 
comtnittees; it will probably take the re- 
mainder of this year to get them in working 
order, but if this is accomplished single tax 
doctrines will ring forth ino each and every 
ward at least once or twice a week. 


me. Louis. 


Our single tax league is booming. We have 
enmarged our room by renting another and 
throwing the two together. We have bought 
twelve dozen chairs aud other furniture and 
obtained quite a number of books. We com- 
menced our lecture course on Taesday, No- 
vember 12, and intend to have two public 
meetings each week, one on Thursday evening 


and one on Sunday afternoon, The subject, 


last Sunday was the ‘fthies of Georgeisin.” 
One of the speakers raised the question of 
furnishing books free to pupils in public 
schouls, saying that Mr. George advocates tt. 
| could not sit still and see our present sys- 
tem of taxation mixed up with the sinvle tax 
doctrine, and I stated that under our present 
system the poor mun bas to pay for bis books 
directly and sv does the rich mun, and the 
latter cannot shift the cost, whereas if the 
poor nan is compelled to hand his earnings 
over to the public uader the name of tax, he 
will have to pay for all the books used by the 
rich and the poor. The land is the only thing 
that raises in price through public improve- 
ments, and the land therefore ought to pay 
all the cost of such improvements, and until 
this is done no advantage is to be gained 
through any such change as he proposes, 


J. W. Steele, St. Louis.—On Sunday, Nov. 
24, Professor EK. W. Bemis lectured before 
the Ethical society of this city. He was very 
outspoken in favor of municipal control of 
gas works and other monopolies, and ridi- 
culed the idea of taxing bonds aud su forth. 
He spoke of Henry George’s books as doing 
groat good, suying he expected auch of 
him and believes the single tax probly the 
best to be bad. Uf i wont epen opportuni 
ties fur employment, he said, it certainly 
should be tried. Professor Bemis believes, 
however, that we should shut our doors Lo 
emigration from foreign countries and force 
the people of such countries to suffer the re- 
sults of their own faults, political and social 
intitutions. 


VPexun, 

W, J. Morrison, Sun Antonio, Vexes,-—lt 
seems Gifficull to wrouse Gur single taux men 
tu active werk. With one exception the ene 
tire membership of cur club is Gumposed of 
nen Whose whole time is ceeupied in curning 
aliving. Of iny own kuowledge there ure 
quite a nuinber of single tax men here, but 
they seem to think that their whole duty is 
performed when they read a copy of ‘THE 
STANDARD. No city in Texas can show'*such 


glaring inequalities of wealth and poverty as 


are showa here, A few adobe houses occupy 


laud adjoining the finest opers bouse in the 
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state, and pay the owner of this valuable 
land some $300 a month rent. A geotleman 
writing to THe STANDARD from this city sup- 
gests the ouilding of a single tax city. Tf he 
will help the enuse here with his personnal in- 
fluence, he will feel that he is doing really 
something to make the single tax possible. 
Onur cause has become so widely known that 
there are many men who see its truth and 
acknowledge its practical value, but these 
people do not take an faetive part or cou- 
tribute Coward the work of propaganda, 
Culifornin, 

So. Moat of Berkeley, Cal, wants to 
know if there is any exhibition at which a 
nique idiot is entitted to a prize! Il so, be 
wants to cuter the writer of some editorials 
in the San Francisco Bulletia, copies of whieh 
he ineloses. The writer denounces the single 
taxasa sebeme to exempt all the rich men 
in the United States trom from taxation and 
throw the whole burdeu of supporting public 
afairs on the poor THe is quite stirred up 
through the failure of the national committee 
of the Patrons of husbandry to pass resolu- 
tions denuouneing: the scheme. 


D. Stuart, Qakland.—The examination, to 
which the eaisting conditions ate now. sub- 
jected can only bring about one result. Men 
are not Wholly sellish; on the contrary, 1 be- 
lieve the majority desire to be just. The 
present state of society does not represent 
the will of the majority in any country. The 
present infiabitants of the earth have had uo 
voice in establishing land laws. We must, 
however, bide our tineand justice will surely 
be finally estublished, whether the United 
States, Ingland or Australia lends in the 
work, [ft is but a cuestion of time. 


New Avaland. 

Joshua Johnson, VPietou, New Zealand, in 
renewing his subseription, sivs he cannot de 
without THE STANDARD. Mr. Johnsen says: 
“TP have just received wa card of membership 
in the siugle tax society of Wellington. The 
light ts spreading here, and the land question 
is the topic of the day. The papers are forced 
to discuss it in some form or other, but many 


of the editors are completely ignorant of the 
subject. 


A ‘Prue Unbor Movement. 
J. M. Bailey, Monmouth, OL, December 22 


Ad edo 
—A dispatch announces that the single tax is 
made the policy and aim of the Knightsof ta- 
bor, If true, this is the beginning of the end 
The “bull? has begun to untwist himself. The 
movement for free land becomes what it was 


abt first; what it must be to succeed a labor 
movement 


Struggling for Phird-Rate Land. 

The Western Watchman of Kureka, Cal, 
notes that recent scenes at the land office in 
that place atford a subject for serious retlec- 
tion, “The eager scramble to get a piece of 
second or third-rate land,” says the editor, 
‘Gs not w complimentary commentary upon 
existing systems.” He then describes the 
seenes thus: ‘fAs early as Wednesday night 
parties procured chairs and carried them into 
the building, tuking their places next to the 
land olfige dour, with the avowed intention 
of holding their places all day Thursday, 
Thursday night, and until the oflice opened 
ou Friday morning. Mr. Boom informed us 
that orders bad been given by those having 
charge of the building to clear the halls and 
stairways and lock the doors. lu this we 
think the register of the land office was en- 
tirely Sincere, but from all we can hear it 
was only a pretense on the purt of those hav- 
iug charge of the building. Statements made 
to us are as follows: At an early hour a few 
favored ones were permitted in the building; 
some had previously hired rooms, aud were 
Lhus inside, While another class were Jet in 
by the Janitors for $5 aw head, some for $2.50, 
until the hallway was pretty well crowded, 
When about 1) o'clock, the dvors were thrown 
Open, or anyoue permitted to vo up. Some 
who the janitor wanted $2.50 to let in, re- 
fused to payand stayed out, One min chiims 
to huve seen the janitor afterward make ua 
divvy of the spoits with a deputy sheriff.” 





WILLIAM G. BROWNLEE. 


The Denth of One of the Beet Known Kree 
Prudersmat the Went, 

On Friday of last week Mr William G, 
Brownlee, head of the fri of Brownlee & 
C'o,, Detroit, Mich, was necidentally killed 
in his mull yard in that any. While himself 
uo opreatected dealer in roilway and tele- 
craphic stipplies and lumber, Mr. Brownlee 
was one of the best known ubsolute free 
traders of the country, Lie was a subseriber 
to THE STANDARD, and much admired and 
respected by the single tax inen of the north: 
west, 

Starting in life with little or no money he 
built up wlurce business, findin: in his leisure 
hours sufficient time to make himself a inaster 
of politival economy, aud, as the Detroiw 
ree Press says, beeame “the reeornized . 
oracle of free trade in the west.” 

Seven years aga he pau for congress as an 
ubsolute free trader against a republicun apd 
a democratic protectionist. He received 
1,000 yotes only, bub when the next election 
Look place the contest was between a tariff 
reforiper und a protectionist, and the protec- 
liunist Was beaten, Tuo the cundidacy and 
the work of Mr. Brownlee this result was 
lurgely due, und to-day it would be ippossi- 
ble to elect an unqualified protectionist from 
that district. 
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MORE NEWS FROM THE ANTIPODES. 
Delegates From Alf the Muarutcipaticies in 
New South Wales Cail Upon the Premier 
to Embody the Stngle Tax Priuciple in 
the Local Government Bill-Stir Henry 
Parkes's Significaut Attswer— Breaking 

Down of Party Linens. 

The news from Australia grows more and 
more encouraging. Hard upon the intelli- 
gence of the enunciation of the single tax by 
the free trude and liberal associations in 
conference at Sydney; of the premier’s, Sir 
Henry Parkes, avowed conversion, and of 
the pronouncement of mauy of the municipal 
governinents in various parts of the colony 
of New South Wales for the reform—comes 
the very important annouicement that ata 
conference of the municipal association— 
representing all the municipalities in the 
colonyr—held in the town ball, Sydney, a few 
weeks ago, this resolution Was unanimously 
passed: 

That the Municipal association of New 

South Wales considers that all taxation for 
municipal purposes should be raised from 
land value only, and that the association en- 
deavor to have this principle embodied in the 
new jocal government bill. 
. A deputation went to Premier Parkes with 
this resolution, and the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald, the leading newspaper in the colony, in 
its issue of September 30, says “that the 
speeches made in support of the resolution 
tended to show that the present system of 
taxation is inequitable and unfair. It was 
tuxution on enterprise, while the proposed 
system would apply fairly in all cases. It 
was pointed out that the proposed reform 
Was supported by both political parties, aad 
that a tax of one penoy and a farthing (two 
and one-half cents) in the pound would be 
! sufficient to meet all municipal require- 
ments.” 

The deputation suggested that a provision 
be iuseried in the proposed local govern- 
ment bill to this effect, but they shrewdly 
added that its application might be left to 
the option of the muatcipalities. 

Sir Henry Parkes, in his reply, said he 
would be “extremely glad” if tbe ‘“gentle- 
men of the association would lay their plan 
before the government.” He was inclined 
a to think that the councils should have a 
Pe wide option in the matter of taxation. “If 
Lo they are tou manage their owa affairs,” he 
said, ‘and that is the prime object of the 
new legislature, they are equally competent 
to settle on ascheme of taxation.” He 
dida’t think that their powers of tuxation 
should be limited. This is as much as to 
say that the wish of the municipalities will 
. be complied with. 
oa The single tax idea is upsetting the party 
. arrangements in the colony, which at pres- 
be. ent are rather peculiar. Iu Australia the 
protectionists are the liberals and the free 
traders the couservatives. Sir Heary Parkes, 
for instance, the head of the present con- 
servative ministry, is a free trader. The 
protectionists include many republicans, 
while the free traders are the imperialists. 
But the single tax idea came along and the 
protectionists—whvuse protection is of the 
local rather than general kind—could not, as 
advanced democrats, but accept it, and the 
conservative party, us free traders, could 
not reject it. Thus the single tax is sup- 
ported by members of both pu. ties, und will 
soon be supreme in the colony. 

This is the general state of affairs, though 
in some places still more strange conditions 
exist. The Boomerang, of Brisbane, Queens- 
land, points out, for instance, that the so- 
calied free traders there have until this op- 
posed the single tux idea, The Boomerang 
remarks: ; 

If Henry Georze comes out on an Australian 
campaigno it is rather curious to speculate 
what elfect he will have upon Queensland 

olitics. Here the free traders nave been 
itter anti-iand tax men, indeed it was the 
stumping of “iree trade und no land tax” on 
the Dickson bauner, when that politician se- 
ceded from Griffith, which drove the great 
body of radical tree traders en masse into the 
protectionist camp. 

There free traders belong to the large 
landed aristocracy who are much impressed 
‘with the idea of petting for themselves all 
the benefit thut might come from half way 
Measures, but are singularly forgetful of 
any body else's interests. 

“But George ov the lund question,” says 
the Boomeruny, ‘is a reformer, indeed, even 
while on the tiscal question he is a free 
trader.” 

He wants to “take ull taxes from industry 
and pul them on to the land,” aud uader the 
name of singie tax his proposals are being 
actively agitated aad are even nominally 
advocated by the free trade party of New 
South Wales. Here, then, isu pretty kettle 
of ish tor our Queensland tree traders. 
They want “uo provection aud vo land tax,” 
George, the great tree trader, is coming 
along with all bis tremendous prestige and 
is going to fling it all fur “no protection and 
& thumping land tax.” Just how the Dickson 
Coruer job party will get out of the quandary 
is bard to tell. They won't geb oub, prob- 
ably, but they'll keep on voting and working 
for Weir own sellish cluss interests just the 
wane, 

Jn Byduey, N.S. W., there is steudy activ- 
ity, Ov Uctuber 22 ‘the lirst of w series of 
meetings iv anticipation of the coming of 

Heury George” wus held, There was a large 
pudieace, und there were many induential 
‘end representative men on the platform 
Things are also marching on in the neigh: 
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boring colony of New Zealand. The New 
Zealand correspondent of the London Daily 
News, ina letter published in that journal 
on November 12, says: “Henry George's 
‘Progress and Poverty’ bas nowhere been 
received with greater enthusiasm than in 
New Zealand. Sir George Grey and other 
opponents of land monopoly had prepared 
the way for him. All over the colony the 
conviction is strengthening that unless some 
drastic reforms are brought about, it will 
not be long before some of the worst feut- 
ures of British puuperism are developed in 
ourinidst.”” Some years ago, the correspoud- 
ent explains, there was great prosperity in 
the colony, and people paid little attention 
to the doings of parliament. But the 
paradise of the worker was also. the 
puradise of the lund grabber, so that hard 
times ure now uawakeviug the workman. 
“He is turning politician, and Mr. George 
found hit in a blessed state of prepareduess 
for his formidable indictment.” The reform- 
ers in parliament—though not so strong as 
they will be after next election—recently 
proposed the substitution of an income and 
land tax in place of the property tax now in 
force, and the prime minister, Sir Henry At- 
kinson, only saved himself by the skin of the 
teeth through the ‘‘ratting” of two members. 
The colony has been in the habit of building 
its own railroads, but through the dominance 
of the land grabbers an English company has 
obtained a large slice of land for the Midland 
railway. This is also helping to rouse the 
people. The correspondent in conclusion 
says: “It ought to encouraye British laud 
refurmers to kuow that their contention is 
thus universal, aud! that earnest men all over 
toese Australian colonies are waking up to 
the vital importance of this subject. Although 
the greuter pressure of population in the old 
world must necessarily aggravate the evils 
of monopoly, it should nerve English reform- 
ers with fresh zeal to learn that their battle 
is being fuught even at the antipodes.” 








Nevertheless the Peaple Crented the Value 
Mr. Shaw diave Back*to Them. 
St. Louls Republic, 

The editor of the Paris (Ky.) Citizen, in a 
recent issue, perpetrates the following: 

“Henry Shaw, the millionaire of St. Louis, 
donated the whole of his property to the peo- 
vie for a public park. More honest than many 
other millionaires who have given back to 
the public some of the money they bave stolen, 
he said: 

“T have lied, cheated, conspired, gambled 
and saved this money from the people. I de- 
sire to make restitution. Gere it is. I can- 
not give it back tothe wronged persons in 
fair proportions. Some have died with broken 
hearts, Insane or suicides, and some of mur- 
der. But here is the park, I hope a thing of 
beauty, aud a joy forever. And may God 
forjrive me!” 

“{f the millionaires who have made their 
wealth by robbing the people in one way or 
anuther would follow Mr. Shaw’s example, 
public parks would be j::ich more numerous 
than they ure at present. But it could be 
used to much better advantage.” 

Henry Shaw is dead, and were he living 
the serenity of his uature would not be dis 
turbed by the blatant rantings of such a 
newspaper. But broad as was the benefi- 
cence of Mr. Sbaw in his lifetime, there may 
be those who did not know him for what he 
was and whom tbe slander quoted might 
bias against his memory, and vo correct any 
false 1mpressions that might be disseminated 
by the Citizen, the Republic refers to the 
matter. Henry Shaw never voiced such 
sentiments as are attributed to him by this 
Kentucky paper; and every man, woman 
and child in St. Louis resents the imputation 
as a personal insult. When he retired from 
business he Was comparatively a pvor man, 
and his miijjious came to him as the natural 
accretious from property purchased at nom- 
inal Hgures long ago in the greatest city in 
the west. 
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What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience ofa Prominent Citizen. 


Tur CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 
San Francisco, duly 7th, 1886, 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and Ieame to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophospnites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 





A DIVINE CREATURE. 


In poetry and song We are never without enchant. 
ing descriptions of some divine crenture who 
is the compeer of all in loveliness, But how impossible 
ig it toimagine such adivinity without the requisite 
charm of 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 


And with what positive certainty @ skin as fair as a 


NEW-BLOWN ROSE 


Ts sure to follow the use of 
| 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


This most Wonderful of a! purifiers removes every 
possible blemish from the face, and leaves the com. 
plexion as fairasa 


HEAVEN-BORN LILY. 


For sale by all druggists. Beware of Imitations. 





Glenn’s Bonp will be sent by mall for 30 
cta. for ene cake, er 7) cts fer three cakes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sote Proprictor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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HE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB, 
No, 36 Clinton place, Eighth street, New York. 

All single tax men visiting New York are cordially 
invited to make our rooms their headquarters while in 

own, 

The rooms are open every evening froin six to mid- 
mente and from twelve o’clock noon to midnight on 

undays, 

Lectures on economic subjects of interest to ever 
citizen, every Sunday evening, and once during Gish 
month throughout the season, on a week-day evening. 

Any information as to the club, Its lectures, work, 
and objects can be had on application to the secretary, 

A. J. STEERS, 30 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
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SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS. 


(Secretaries of clubs are requested tu send any cor- 
reetions in the list below, and all newly formed organ: 
imiutiohs ave asked to report prom es either to the 
Enroiimenut committee or The Standard.) 

ARKANSAS. © 

LittLe Rock.—Little Rock single tax club. 
Hvery alternate Thursday evening, 717 Main 
st. Pres, Sol F. Clark; sec., O. D. Hemming, 


1910 Main st. 
CALIFORNIA. 

SAN Francrsco.—California single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, 900}¢ Market 
st. Reading room open every evening, 841 
Market st. Pres., H. L. Pleace; sec, G A. 
Hubbell, 1135 Mission st. 

SACRAMENTO.—Single tax club of Sacra- 
mento. Every Friday evening, Dr. Reed's 
office, 6th and K sts. Pres., Dr. Thos. B. 
Reed; sec., C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4th st. 

OAKLAND.—Single tux club No. 1 meets 
every Friday evening at St. Andrews hall, 
1056! Broudway. Pres, A. J. Gregg; sec, 
W. H. Messenger. 

San DieGo.—San Diego single tax count 
committee. Every Monday evening, 180 10t 
st. Chairman, Geo. B. Whaley, box 1083. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER.—Denver single tax association. 
Every Thursday evening, 1445 Lawrence st. 
Pres,, Andrew W. Elder; sec., EH. McAuley, 
006 Holliday st. 

PuKBLO,—Commonwealth single tax club. 
First aud Fourth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
V. Reeve, Union av. Pres., D. B. V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brentlinger, Pueblo Smeiting and 
Relising Co. 

GRAND JUNCTION —Mesa county single tax 
and ballut reform elub. Pres., James W. 
Bucklins vice-pres., W. A. Pollock; treas, 
Thos. B. Crawford; sec., Geo. Smith. 

CANYON CiTy.—NSingle tax committee; sec., 
Dr. Frack P. Blake. 

Hav’ KxHURST.—Plateau Valley single tax 
club. Pres, John W. Hawkxhurst; sec., E. 
H. Parkenson. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—Tax retorm club, Every 
Friday evening, room 11, 10% Orange st. 
Pres., Willard D. Warren; sec., Alfred Smith, 
105 Day st. 

MERIDEN.—Meriden single tax club, 8 p. 
m. every Sunday, Circle ball. Pres., Wm. 
Hawthorne; sec., Wm. Williss, P. O. box 1842, 

DAKOTA. 

STATE.—South Dakota single tax associa- 
tion, Pres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; sec., W. E. Brokaw, box 146, Bristol. 

Rapip City.—Black Hills single tux league. 
Last Saturday in each month, Library hall. 
ate Judge Levi McGee; sec., Francis H. 

ark, 


Mapison.—Lake county single tax club. 


Chairman, Prof. E. H. Evanson. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON, — Washington single tax 
league; always open; regular meeting Friday 
evening, 609 F street, N. W. Pres., Paul T, 
Bowen; sec., Wm. Geddes, M. D., 1719G@ st., 


FLORIDA. 

PENSACOLA.—Pensacola single tax club No. 
1. Tuesday evenings, K. of L. ball, corner of 
Zaragosa and Palafux sts, Pres., J. 
Wolfe; sec., James McHugh. 

Tampa.—Thomas G. Shearman single tax 
league. First Munday in each month, busi- 
ness meeting; Sundays, public speaking. 
Pres., C. E. Ainsworth; vice pres., A. G. 
Baker; treas., H. R. Wells; sec., Johu H. 


McCormick. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No. 
1. Pres., 1. M. Beath; sec., J. Henley Smith, 
43 South Broad street. 

AUGUSTA.- -Augusta single tax club. Every 
Friday evening, Hussar hall. Pres., Ed. 
Flury; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 


Meyer, 
ILLINOIS. 

CuicaGo.—Single tax club No. 1. Every 
Thursday evening, club room 4, Grand Pacific 
hotel. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey; sec. T. 
W. Wittler, 426 Milwaukee ave. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Sangamon single tax club. 
Pres., Joseph Farris; sec., James H. McCrea, 
623 Black ave. 

JACKSONVILLE.—Morgan county single tax 
club. Pres., Col. Wm. Camim of Murrayville; 
sec., Chas. W. Alexander of Jacksonville. 

SPARTA.—Single tux committee. Robert 


Cumming, sec, 
INDIANA. 

STaTe.—Indiana singie tax league. Pres., 
Henry Rawie, Anderson; vice-pres., L. P. 
Custer, Indianapolis; sec., Thos. J. Hudson, 
155 Elm st., Indianapolis, State executive 
committee, Henry Rawie, Andersou;, S. W. 
Williams, Vincennes; L. O. Bishop, Clinton; 
Dr. C. A. Kersey, Richmond; Chas, G. Ben- 
nett, Evansville; Win. Henry, Connersville; 

_ EK, McDermut, Ft. Wayne; T. J. Hudson, 
J. F. White, L. P. Custer, lndianapolis, 

CLinton.—Single tax club; Sunday after- 
noons, 3 o'clock, Argus office. Pres., W. V. 
Wells; sec., Li O. Bishup. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—ludiauapolis single tax 
league. Every Sunday, 3 p.m, Mansur hall, 
n. e cor. Washington and Alabama sts 
Pres., L. P. Custer; sec., Thos. J. Hudson, 155 
ea St. Singlet 

LV ANSVILLE. —Single tax association. Pres, 
Edwin Walker; sec., Charles G. Bennett. 

RICHMOND.—Single tux club, Pres, C, S 
Schneider, 105 South Third st.; sec, ML, 
Richie, 913 South A st. 

BURLINGTON. —B lie te 1 

Bur ON. Burlington single tax club, 
First and third Wednesday of each month, 
313 oo ae Boren ichard Spencer: 
vice pres., Robert Safely; sec., Wilb . 
seua, 920 Hedge ave, he arene eee 

DLks Moinks.—Single tax club, Pres, H) 
Allison, bux 4; ae0., J, Ballangee, oe 

Councit BLU¥¥S.—Council Bluffs single tax 
elub; second and fourth Sunday of each 
month, 2.30 p.m,.; 724 Sixth st, Pres, Chas, 
Stevenson; sec,, L.Kinnehan, 326 WBroudway 

ALLERTON, —Tax reformeiub, Every I'bure 
day evening, Vest’s hall, Pres, A, 5, Mor 
gan; sec., D, D, Shirley, 

Manon City,—Single tax committee; lst and 
8d evenings of each mouth at Dr, Osborne's 
office, Pres, J, A, Boranton; sec,, J, & Mott 


KANSAS 
ABILEWS.—Bingle tax clue Pree, ©. W, 


Davis | 
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NEW PUBILICATIONS, © 


A te TO 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of Tndustrt 
Depreasian and af lucrense of Want Wit 
Iucrenne of Wealth—Tho Remedy. 

BY HENRY GERORGKE, 
512 pages, 
tiloth, BLOG. Paper covers, $5 cents, 
Half call or half morocco, 62.5, 


SOCIAL PROFLEMS. 
BY HENRY sibOGRGE, 
dH pages, 
Cloth, 81.00, Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half moroceo, BUHL 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Exnaniination of the Tartil Question with 
Kapectal Regard (o the Incerests of Luabor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 

Cloth, 1.5. Paper covers, 4 cents 
Half calfor hat! morocco, $3.04 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whatle luvolves, and Haw Aleue it Cru 
ps mettiod. 
KY LENRY GEORGE. 
ST pages. 
Paper covers, 2) cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


Poasage-nt-Arnia Hetween the Duke o 
Argyll and Houry Qeorge. 
Ti pages, 
Paper covers, 15 cents. 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(Progress aud Poverty fu German.) 
TRANSLATION OF GC. b. F. GUTSCHOW 

430 pages, 
Paper covers, 3 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF PB. L. LEMONNIER. 

542 pages. 
Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Protection or Free Trade? tu French, 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

436 pages, 

Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Progress and Poverty in Italian.) 
TRANBLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSEBIO. 

2 PALS, 
Paper covers, $2.50. 


—— 2 














For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on rece'p 
of price. Foreign editions of these ks imported oa) 


: order. 
HENRY GEORGE & CO.. 
19 Tnton eonare New Vork 
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THE LAND AND THE COMMUNITY 


in Three Boohns, 





by 
REV. 8S. W. THACKERAY, MLA. LED. 
2 . Pring Coll Cantib. 
| WITH PREFACE BY HENRY GEORGE, 
PRICE $1.00. 


he . Sent by mail, postage paid. 
i Address PUBLISHER STANDARD, 
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CREAM ELY’S “ 


BALM 


Clenuses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Alltays Vain and 
Jotlammnation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Tuste 
and Smell, 


TRY THE CURE. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and ts agree. 
able, Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mall, registered, 
Weis, ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 1,000 octavo pages, 




















' cloth, Mailed prepaid for $1.3) by Lhe American Swe. 
FE denborg Printing and Publishing Buciety, W Cooper 
ho Union, New Yor4 city 
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" | THE MASTER WORKMAN. 

i Aasimple statement of the views and aims of single 
"i tax men, designed especully for working men, 

‘a - Single copies, 10 ceats, Ge Copies, 8) Cents; twenty 
ye tive copies, $1.75; che hucdred covies, 65,00, 


Sent postor express pre, aid on receipt of the above 
yo prices, Address, 
i HENRY J, ONELLE, 


221 Gordon St, Allentown, Pa. 


PROF. LOISETTE’S 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY AND TRAINING METHOD. 


Ip spite of adulterated imitations whieh dniss the 
theary, and practieal results of the Qriginak in spite 
ofthe grossest niisrepresentations by envious woulde 
be competitors, undin spite of “base attempts to rol? 
nimi of the frudtof his kobors Gaol welch demonstrate 
the undunbled superiority and popularmey of his teach. 
ig), Prot, Lolsetie'’s wrt of Never Forgetting is reco. 
nized today an both Hemispheres a marking au Bpoch 
in Memory Culture. His Prospectus (sent post fre > 
kiVes Opinions of people in all parts of the globe who 
have wetucily studied his System bye rrespondence, 
showlarcthat tis S¥stenpis used aunty while being stud- 
ied, not afterwards; thatany book can be dearacd iu 
a single reading, mind-tandering cured, cfe, For 
ds Puspecous, Periis und Pes tinioniids adpess 


Prof A. LOISETUE, 337 FUN Avenwes NV, 


Do jit yourgelf, 
Che Curd press  §5, 
Cireular press 
Print g $5, Size tor sm4ll 

hewspaper ae 


Bier ything easy. peated wiles, Send 
slope Car Cutulogue of presses, type, pauper, cards, 
ete, 10 factory? 
RELSEY & CO, Merkden, Conn, 
Apps 
ASH RE any DINING HOOMA, 
143 Veurth wire 
bet ish and wm 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
1, A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty, Louls BF. Post 
83. First Principles. Henry George, 4 pages. 
§. Farmers and the Single Tax, Thomas ’ oar 
i A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms, Samy & 
9 ‘The Slagle Tax. Thos, G. Shearme pes 
12 The Cuse Plainly Stated. HF OY ARES, 
% Fie 
pages, 
16, How to Increase Protlts. 4s, 2 pages. 
19, The Funccious of Government,” Henry George, 8 
5d pages. 
25. Taxing Land Values. Henry George, 8 pages, 
27. The Democratic Principle. Henry George. 8 purges 
Prices of Single Tax Library: Two page tracts—1 
four-page tracts—1 copy, 2 cents; W eopics, 10 cents; 
100 vopies, 80 cents; 1,000 copies, 85. 
No extra charge by mitil, 
6. Bettler’s Nightmare, Louis F, Post. 4 pages. 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 
@ pages, 
2 Australian System. Louls FP. Post. 4 pages, 
4, The Right to the Use of the Earth, Herbert Spen 
cer 4 pages, . 
mun. 8 pages. ay : 
6 The Canons of Taxation. Henry Georg > . 
a . 
16 pares, hy 
8 Back to the Land. Bishop Nulty. } od 
1. The American Farmer, Henry G- &Y ARES 
il. Unemployed Labor. Benry Gey 4s, 
13, Social Problems, 342 pages, J’ 
14, Objectluns to the Land Tay 
15, Land Taxation. «A Conve éeween David 
Dudley Field and Henry , pages. 
Vi. The New Political Bcanom,, - rown, d pages 
18 Thy Kingdom Come. Henrys. «fe. 4 pages. 
LETUD. 
2. The Menace of Plutocracy. Thomas Q. Shearman, 
21. Tenement House Morality. J.O.8. Huntington. 4pp, 
2, 23, 4, out of print. 
26. Henry George’s Mistakes. Thomas G, Shearman, 
3 pares. : 
28. Progress and Poverty, Henry George, 512 pages. 
33 Ceuta. 
copy, Leent; decouples, 10 cents; 100 cupies, Weents; 1,000 
coples, @1.5U. 
100 copies, 40 cents; 1,000 copies, 83 
Eight-page tracts—1 copy, 3 cents; 10 copies, 10 cents 
Sixteen-page tracts—1 copy, 4 cents, 5 copies, 10 
cents; lu cones. @1.60; 1,000 coples, $12 
The following numbers of the ‘Land and Labor [i- 
brary” are still in stuck: 
10, Mysterious Disappearance, Lewis Freeland. 6 Pp: 
1% Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm. w.T. 


Croasdale. 12 pages. 
14 The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker’s Field. W. 
T. Croasdale, 12 pages. . 
18 It is the Law of Christ. Rev.8..5pencer. 4pp. 
21. Christianity and Poverty. Father duntington $m). 
838, Socialism—Its Truth and lts Error. Henry George. 


4 pages. 

38. “God Wills It.” Henry George, 4 pages. 

4, How John’s Father Saw the Light. W.C.Woods. 2p. 

51, Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers. Rev. Jobr W, 
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